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ANTI-SLAVERY. 





From the National Enquirer. 


ADDRESS 


TO THE COLORED CHURCHES IN THE FREE STATES. 


Fathers, Brethren and Friends:—In pursuance of the 
duty rmposed on us by the following resolution, adopted ata 
special meeting of the American Moral Reform Society, 
held in the city of Philadelphia, in June last, we proceed to 
address you, 

«Resolved, That there bea Committee of three appoint- 
el, to draftan Address to the Colored Churches, requesting 
them to take measnres to adinonish their members against 
aiding the system of American Slavery, by using the pro- 
duets of slave labor.” 

The substance on which said resolution is based, may 
be found in the pledge we have already given, in our address 
tothe American people, “that we shall persuade our breth 
ren against using the products of slave labor, both asa moral 
and Christian duty, and as a means by which the slave sys- 
tem may be successfully abrogated; and that we will ap- 
peal to the colored churches, to take decisive measures to rid 
themselves of the sin of slavery and immorality.” The 
prediction on which this duty is founded is, that domestic 
slavery, as it exists in our country, is opposed to both moral 
and Christian duty—the well being of man—the moral at- 
tributes of Jehovah, and consequently obstructs the progress 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout the universe. And 
we do aver, that the criminality attendant on the existence 
of American slavery is national—and that all who aid or 
abet this *taecursed traffic” in the bodies and souls of men, 
by purchase, sale, or barter, in either their persous, or the 
products thereof—are guilty of aiding to produce all the ra- 
pine, blood, murder and cruelties, iu which thesystem itself 


ing. It may be said that they are for the most part, but 
subordinate bodies, and should necessarily wait for the action 
of the great bodies, with whom they are connected, and then 
follow in the train. This we deny; because it is impossible 
to find scriptural authority fora moment’s delay in ‘doing 
good.”? And besides, while they are guided by the truths of 
divine revelation, they have as good a right to lead as to be 
led. When the voice of God commands us to remember 
those that are in bonds, as bound with them,” we should do 
it now, without waiting the approval of Ecclesiastical Con- 
ventions, General Assemblies, Presbyteries, Synods, Con- 
ferences, or any body of men on earth, no matter how en- 
lightened. Besides, the American Church is so polluted 
with the spirit of slavery, that the colored churches are alrea- 
dy enslaved; and are either denied the rights and privileges 
of church members, or thesocial privileges of Christian fel- 
lowship.— And the sooner some exertions are made to extir- 
pate this evil spirit from the christian Charches, the sooner 
we inay expect to see those that profess to be born of God, 
practising the command, “love one another.”? ‘There may 
be those that desire to be excused, because they say that co- 
lored people can do nothing to bring about an emancipation 
of the slaves, as they have no voice in government. Well, 
but slavery isa spiritual, and moral, as well as a political 
evil. Cannot we pray and preach against oppression ?— 
Cannot we join the many thousands of our fellow citizens. 
who are sending up petitions to Heaven for their deliverance 2 
Can we not not aid in overthrowing the immoratities that up- 
hold slavery, without which it would have long since fallen 2 
Surely you have both a moral, and religious influence.— 
Then why notexert it? The poor slave needs all our aid, 
These moral and christian duties will be required from all; 
it will be of lite use, when we appear before Jehovah’s 
throne, to plead in palliation of our negligence that we are 
Colored. 

Though the church, the world and the government under 
which you live, may excuse you, God, (who inakes no dis- 
tinction in complexion,) bids you “cry aloud and spare 
not.”? 

What! have the free colored people nothing to do with 
slavery, while 2,500,000 of thei: brethren are writhing un- 
der its galling chains?—Noihing to do with slavery when 
there are at this time about 400,000 free people of color in 
these United States, ninety-uine hundredths of whom are 
upholding the system every day, by purchasing the products 
thereof? Of these about 150,000 live in the free states; 
which, to use the lowest avarag2 term, spend ten dollars a 
year, in the purchase of slave cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar and 
molasses,—which amonmtto $1,500,000 annually,—and at 
a rate of ten per cent, would place in the coffers of the 





somuch abounds. Therefore, itisbotha moral and Christian 
duty to aid in its overthrow. 

We are certainly not indifferent to the fact, that in the 
present organization of society, the colored people, in the 
fice states, are deeply engaged in supporting this unrighteous 
commerce against the rights and liberties of their brethren at 
the south,—a commerce that shuts out the light of the Grospel, 
and brutalizes thei felllow beings. A commerce freighted 
wich such inhumanity, ought nol to receive the patrouage of 
the Crristian world. 

We are also weil aware, that the colored churches are 
common participants in the crime, and that their ministers’, 
deacons’, and elclers? voices are bound in deathly silence on 
a subject, that tends not duly at the continued subdjugation 
of iiilions of *timmertal -souls,?? but to the overthrow of 
the Christian Church. 

How long! we ask you as Christians, will you remain si- 
lent and inactive, when the voice of Europe, and thousands 
of Christians in America, are crying onward! Is it a mat- 
ter of no serious conisideration to you, as individuals, and as 
meinbers of the Christian Church, that you are supporting, 
day by day, in your daily repast, a system of piracy and 
wul-murder, which Jehovah abhors, and over which *hu- 
nanity weeps?” Canyou Jay your hands en your hearts, 
and appeal to the Father of Mercies to bless your basket 
and your store, while you are rewarding the oppressor for 
robbing **God’s poor?” 

Will ye longer continue to ask God, who looks upon sin 
withuut the least allowance, to bless such portions of your 
table necessaries as may have been derived from the produc- 
tion of iniquity? Wehopenot. Is the giant sin of slavery 
to be winked atin thé face of the command, “tbe ye not 
partakers of other men’s sins??? 

In making this appeal to you, we are not indifferent to the 
fact, that there are many difficulties to be met with, in at- 
tempting the overthrow of a system that had well nigh par- 
alized the virtue of the world—spread its. hideous mantle 
around the whole organization of society—and consequent- 
ly become interwoven in all the customs, habits, systems, 
veins and arteries of ‘the body politic. 

To be successful, we must prosecute our labors with holi- 
ness of purpose, and with a willingness of sacrifice, com- 
meusurate with the undertaking. We only ask the sacrifice 
of evil practices. Slavery is chiefly upheld by “avarice and 
luxury.? If these only be suffered to fall, they will carry 
the monster wit> them.  Butit is not our intention at this 
lime to give you a dissertation on the subject of slavery ; our 
duty is of less magnitude; and will be fulfilled, by simply 
submitting the doctrines contained in the resolution, for your 
prayerful consideration and strict examination. 

We desire that the Christian Church shall take cognizance 

of the resolution, and settle the question—not whether s!a- 
very is sinful, for that isalready acknowledged—bur whether 
a voluntary use of the productsof slave labor is sinful, when 
tried by Gospel rules. If so, we hope ministers, elders, 
church and people, will recognize itas such, and exercise 

their noblest energies to impress its doctrines on their congre- 
gations, so that a practical abstinence may be effected. If 
not, Jet the resolution fall tothe ground. We leave the 

resolution with the Christian and his conscience, with tlie 

hope that truth and righteousness will triumph. 

It may not be inappropriate, before closing this address, to 
give you a few of the reasons which lead us to believe, that 
the doctrines contained in the resolution are founded in truth, 
And are consequently binding on every friend of religion, 
Morality, and human rights. 

1. We maintain that slavery is a sing and that liberty is 
the inalienable birthright of every man, given him by his 
Creator,—and that he who deprives a human being of this 
Jiberty, usurps the “prerogative of Jehovah.” 

2. Slavery is a transgression of the Divine law, “render 
unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s, &c. &c.—and_be- 
‘ng of itself sinful, it is incapable of producing “any good 
thing,? Hence, the labor of the slave having been wrested 
fom him by injustice, we deny the right of the *Masrer,” 
‘transfer the product of that labor, or any one to purchase 
t, except from the slave himself. “The system being wrong 
In the beginning, cannot of itself change its nature.”— 
Hence we maintain, that every individual who purchases 
the products of such labor from the master, becomes acces- 
tory to the guilt of robbing the slave of his just right. And 
itdoes not alter the case,—-no matter how many transfers 
nave been made of said products,—no more than the right 
toenjoy liberty becomes alienated by the frequent transfer of 
theslaves through many generations. Hence we assert, 
that both the planter, and the consumer, are maintaining a 
Piracy on the rights of their fellow men; and each are guilty 
of the sin consequent on his degradation.— Awake! awake 
then to righteousness: pray let this sin no longer be laid to 
yourcharge. Youhave so long stood back in the cause of 
temperance, that the voice of those that were once read y to 
Perish by the intoxicating draught, are now found pouring 
forth their anathemas against you. And if you will longer, 
by your inactivity, silence, and guilty acquiescence in the 
Sin of American slavery, be found protracting the period of 
Joyful deliverance to. the slaves,—the prayers of the 
Oppressed will ascend up to Jehovah’s throne, and then in- 
ee you the wrath of an avenging God! If you 

1d reclaim the abandoned—cheek the guilty—instruct 

'gnorant—warn the unwary—give light to the blind— 
pe ona ot. iniquity in all. its various channels—en- 
cn ge the desp rease the faith of the doubting 

ge the views of all who profess to know and love the’ 
wae nd, finalty, if you desire to. see the people of this 

become the people of our Lord and his Christ you 
Must not only keep peace with all the moral and Christiaii 
puterprises of thisage —but you must raise your banner 
igh as Gods truth, aud as broad as his love, ; 


We are aware that there may be many existing apologies 
With regard to the action of the colored churches on the sub. 





slaveholders a nett profitof one hundred aud filty thousand 
dollars annuatly. And is this doing nothing for the support 
of slavery? Can the colored churches wink at this? Is it 
nothing to us, that the system of slavery has so corrupted 
the commerce of the country, thatthe whole free colored 
population are made by its operations to coutribute near half 
amillion annually toits support. Nothing to do with sla- 
very' while there are free colored men that are such “devils 
incarnate’? as to betray and sell their brethren iuto slavery 
who have escaped from their cruel oppressors! 

There have been many illustrious instances of sacrifices 
by the advocates of liberty, in past ages, that were altogether 
unconnected with religious principles, and that have been no- 
bly sustained, although they required much greater depriva- 
ons of the comforts of life than any we are called upon to 
sustain. In support of rhis remark, we have only to look 
back to the memorable history of the lea tax, that ended in 
establi-hing the independence of this country 

We might go on, and multiply facts upon facts, arguments 
upon arguinents, and successfuily prove that we all are veri- 
ly guilty—“that our brothers’s biood is upon us??—that it is 
our duty to hasteu to a speedy repentance; “live unto right- 
eousue-s; cease to do evil and learn to do wells; and take 
immediate measures to abstain, as far as possible, frem the 
use of such products as are purchased with the tears, blood, 
and sweat of the unrewarded toi of the poor slave, lest the 
vistation of au Almighty hand Sring down upon us the retri- 
bution of divine Justice. 
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SLAVERY. 








Rev. MR. BRECKINRIDGE ON SLAVERY. 


Let it be admitted, for a moment, to be just for 
one race of men tu hold another in perpetual and 
involuntary slavery; suppose it, farther, to be con- 
sistent with the clear and upright spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Is sucha condition of things advanta- 
geous toa State? Does it add any thing to its 
strength or riches? There are in this common- 
wealth, not far from two hundred thousand slaves, 
Now whether is it not bette: to have within our 
bosom two hundred thousand free citizens, attach- 
ed toour political institntions, and ready to con- 
tend unto death in their defence, or an equal num- 
her of domestic fues—foes by birth, by colour, by 
injuries, by cast, by every circumstance of life— 
ready to take advantage of every emergency of 
the state, to work our injury? Whether is iv bet- 
ter to have two hundred thousand laborers, in the 
most abject condition of ignorance, with no motive 
for toil but the rod, and no rale of conduct but the 
caprice of a master, sometimesigdeed humane and 
just, but often hardly more refined than them- 
selves; or an equal number of hardy, happy and 
lab rious yeomanry, such as the heart of a patriot 
would yearn over in thedays of his country’s pros- 
perity, and repose on, as ona rock, in the hour of 
her need? Vain and futile is the philusophy which 
will allow a man to doubt, choosing between such 


alternatives. 

Whatever is contrary to the laws of nature or 
the rules of justice, must, of necessity, be ulti- 
matelv hurtful to every community which attempts 
toenforce it. Forno human sagacity can foresee 
all possible contingencies; nor can any state of ar- 
tificial preparation, however ample, encounter at 
every point, the ceaseless activity of principles 
‘which belong to the very essence of things. ‘This 
is most eminently true of the evils which result out 
of slavery. It feeds, as it were, upon itself, and 


which in other countries would be bestowed, ir. 
better living and more bountiful support, on the 
poorer classes of the whites, is in slave countries 
lavished on slaves. and they increase faster in pr>- 
portion. Their increase again encourages the 
emigration from amongst us of the laboring whites, 
whose small places are bought up, to add to the 
extensive farms cultivated by slaves. ‘Then our 
laws of descent reduce the children of the rich. to 
moderate circumstances; who, rather than lose 
idle rank, sell out and remove to some new coun- 





Jt of slavery j but we deny that they haveany rightful be- 


reacts again in multiplied forms of ill. ‘The care. 


they hope to regain their former condition. We 
lose, in this manner the bone and sinew of the state; 
but the slaves remain and increase, to fill up the 
space thus created. While this destructive opera- 
tion is accomplishing, the slave owners themselves 
are only procrastinating little the day of theirown 
trial. As the number of slaves increases, their 
value must diminish, with the diminishing value 
of the products of their labour, in an iucreasing 
ratio. ‘Then comes the competition with free la- 
bour from the adjacent states. This region of 
country is already supplied toa great extent, with 
articles of the first necessity, from other states, 
which we ought to produce as cheap as any other 
people, and some of which we formerly exported 
in immense quantities. Other articles which we 
still look upon as among our most valuable staple 
productions, are brought into this state, and sold at 
a profit, by auction, in the streets of our villages. 
All this must produce a continual decline in the 
value of slaves, which will still decline further as 
they sieadily grow upon the whites, until they be 
come themselves the chief article of export. Such 
is already the case in large portions of several of 
the slave-holdiug states. The value of the staples 
of the Southern States, would for some years, keep 
up the value of slaves. But when the progress of 
events shall produce the same condition of public 
necessity there, that is steadily advancing here, 
and they will no longer receive slaves as merchan- 
dise, it requires n6 gift of prophecy to foresee the 
calamitous condition that must ensué, over the 
whole slave holding region. Never was there a 
more fallacious idea, than that slavery contributed 
any thing towards the permanent resources of a 
state. It isan ulcer eating its way into the very 
heart of the state, and which, while it remains, 
cannot be mitigated by any change of constitution, 
but would work its effects with unerring ce: tainty, 
under every possible condition of society. 

There is another aspect of this painful subject 
which is full of deep and mournful interest Men 
will not always remain slaves No kindness can 
soothethe spirit of a slave. No ignorance, how- 
ever abject, can obliterate the indelible stamp of 
nature, whereby she decreed man free. No cru- 
elty of bondage, however rigorous, can suppress 
forever, the deep yearnings after freedom. No 
blighting of deferred and crushed hopes, will so 
root them from the heart, that when the sun shines 
and the showers fall, they will not rise up from 
their barren resting place, and flourish. ‘The 
stern Spartan tock the dagger and the cord. With 
what avail?) The wiser Roman, as he freed his 
slave, against whom no barrier was raised in the 
difference of complexion, allowed him to aspire to 
most of the rightsand dignities of citizenship. Yet 
the anna!s of the empire show, that this was 
scarcely any alleviation of the calamity. ‘The 
slaves of the Jews, the remnant of the conquered 
nations of the land, for a log course of ages, were 
by turns, their victorious masters, and menial ser- 
vants. Hereis no doubtful experience. Histor) 
sheds on this subject a broad and steady light, and 
sheds it on one unchanging lesson. Domestic 
slavery cannot exist forever. It cannot exist long. 
quiet and unbroken in any condition of society. 
or under any form of government. It may termi- 
nate in various ways; but terminate it must. 





From the New York Observer, April 6, 1836. 
TESTIMONY OF DR. PETERS. 
SLAVERY A HINDRANCE TO THE GOSPEL. 


It is well known that the efforts of our Home 
Missionary Societies to establish the institutions of 
the gospel are much more expensive, and after all 
much less successful, in the slave-holding states 
than in the non-slave-holding states. The same 
remark also applies to schools and to all institu- 
tions for mora! and intellectual improvement. The 
reasons of this fact are clearly and_ satisfactorily 
given in the following extract ofa letter from the 
Rev. A. Peters, who has recently travelled thro’ 
the whole extent of the western states, both north 
and south of the slave holding line—N. Y. Ob. 
It is, no doubt, tobe attributed principally to 
the different modes of cultivating the soil which 
prevail. North of the slave-holding line, fariners 
usually conduct their business ona smaller scale, 
depending more or less upon their personal labor 
in raising their crops, and the produce of their la- 
bor is not sufficiently large to justify ther in the 
expense of conveving it to a distant market. ‘The 
consequence is, that they usually make their sales 
and purchase their supplies at the nearest village. 
This encourages the country merchant and me- 
chanic, and the consequence is, that a little village 
is built up and sustained in every township, and 
each of these villages becomesa permanent centre 
where houses of worship may be erected, minis- 
ters located, and all the fixtures of religious s :cie- 
ty established, to act on the surrounding commu- 
nity, as far at least as the intercourse of business 
extends its influence. ‘Thus, as fast as townships 
become in a cousiderable degree settled, the ma- 
terials exist of forming in each a complete reli- 
gious society. But it is not thus generally in the 
southern states. Here the richest portions of the 
country are owned in plantations ofsix hundred and 
forty to five thousand, and even ten thousand a- 
cres. These are cultivated by negroes in compa- 
nies of tens, and fifties, and hundreds. Thus, 
each planter. possesses a little empire of his “own, 
and the productions of bis land are so abundant as 
to make it for hisinterest to do business directly 
with the large cities. ‘There he sells his produce 
and purchases his supplies. He of course affords 
but little encouragement to the country merchant 
and mechanic; and the consequence is, that coun- 


| try villages are few in such communities, and gen- 


erally of slow growth, being sustained almost 
wholly by the trade of the poorer classes, who are 
thinly interspersed among the plantations of the 
rich, - Thus there are presented, in these states, 
comparatively but few points where compact re 
ligious societiescan be formed. ‘This, to say no- 
en fears of unbealthiness, and no- 





| try, where, in the gradual improvement of affairs, | 


thing of mistak 





thing of the adverse influence of slavery, as a sys- 
tem, upon the religious conscience of the people, 
has doubtless contributed much to produce that un- 
equal supply of ministerial service which now ex- 
ists in the northern and southern sections of the 
great western valley. ‘Thus, in the State of Ala- 
bama, for instance, which possesses perhaps dou- 
ble the commercial wealth, and nearly double the 
population of Illinois, there are fewer ministers 
than in the latter state; the number of Presbyterian 
ministers at Alabama being only thirty, which is 
less than one to ten thousund of the population.(1) 

I make these remarks, not to discourage the ef- 














as well provided with the means of religious in- 
struction, and as large a proportion of them are 


to make them the ground of urgency for increased 
exertions in these stat:s. If the points of efficient 
religious influence are fewer here than in the nor- 
thern states, they are comparatively more impor- 
tant; and if they are more difficult and expensive, 
they demand our more vigilant and prayerful at- 
tention. ‘The same considerations evincethe im- 
mens¢ importance of maintaining the institutions 
of religion in our southern cities. In proportion 
as they act directly upon the planting population 
of the country, and absorb the business, which, in 
northern cities, is divided with the country villa- 
ges, they ought themselves to be made the centre 
of that religious influence, which, in the north, em- 
anates still more propitiously from the numerous 
and smaller towns. But] have ‘neither time nor 
room to extend these remarks. My heart is over- 
whelined with the magnitude of thig subject and I 
can only add—O, that the churches, and the rising 
ministry of the land, “were wise, that they under- 
stood this,” that they would remember and act in 
accordance with the true interests of our common 
country. Then these southern cities and scatter- 
ed points of religious influence, rendered doubly 
important by their comparative fewness, (and yet 
they are mauy,) would no longer be neglected, but 
would be sought and occupied as fields of the most 
evlarged usefulness, and as points of the most in- 
tense interest. 








is 





(1) And yet Mr. Bailey will have jit that even 
the slave population to say nothing of the free, are 


professors of religion, asin the free states. Who 


is right, he or Dr. Peters?—Ep. Eman, 
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neighbor’s dwelling, and discuss and examine the 


and children; but every thing in which he and I 


5 


given us the right to examine all things, and in- 
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SPIRIT OF LIBERTY. 


FREE DISCUSSION. 


We extract the following from an address, de- 
livered by Rev. Albert Barnes, July 27th, before 
the association of the Alumni of Hamilton Col- 
lege.—Ed. Eman. 


“Ours is to bea land of freedom, of thought, of 
large and liberal inquiry on all the subjects con- 
nected with literature, science, morals, liberty, re- 
ligion. The great principle is to go forth through 
this country and is-never to be recalled, that there 
is no subject pertaining to the common welfare that 
may not be free!y and fully canvassed and exami- 
ned. I know { have nota right to go into my 











private matters of his intercourse with his wife 


have a common interest may be the subject’ of the 
most free and full'investigation. So in theaffairs 
of this nation: all our opinions in literature, all our 
doctrines in science, in politics, in morals,-in reli- 
gion, pertaining to tae common welfareganiay be 
examined, and must and will be examined, to se- 
cure the healthful action of the human mid in 
this country. The main purpose of all our 
schemes of education is to be to teach the mind to 
bear with the fullest power on all questions that 
pertain to the public welfare. And whether it be 
by classical study or the exact sciences, whether 
by moral instruction or public debate, the great 
principle is to be ineulcated until it is wronght in- 
to the very frame work of the mind, and until it 
glows and burns with ever-living light around the 
path of all our young men thatevery thing may 
be fully examined. By any man, by any press, 
in any pulpit, in any legislative hall, in every pri- 
mary assembly, in every debating room, and be- 
fore any class of our citizens, this right is to be 
held sacred and to be defended by the last drop of 
the heart’s blood. It matters not how-many mar- 
tyrs shed their blood in its defence; it will be worth 
all the price, and still be gain if itis settled as 
the grand ele \.entary principle in this republic. 

This right is secured tous by the God that made 
us, and is inwrought into all the elements of free- 
dom and accountable moral agency. God has 





vestigate all opinions in science and in morals. He 
invites us to it by the origin] aspirations for truth 
which he has breathed intoour souls, and which 
are as inextinguishable as the soul itself. He in- 
vites us to it inhisown word; and no book ever 
written isso much the friend of free and ample dis- 
cussion as the Bible. All his works invite us to it; 
the heavens gaze upon us at night, asking us to 
turn away from the earth, and investigate the laws 
of their motion. The heaving. tides invite us to 
examine them; the bud, the opening leaf, the flow- 
er of the forest, the insect, and the lion of the des- 
ert, the elements around us, nay, the metals, the 
solid diamonds, ask us to subject all to investiga- 
tion with the utmost freedom, and to learn their na- 
ture. Our institutions are all based on this free- 
dom of investigation. Itis tobe assnmed here that 
all things may be examined and discussed. We 
have no liberty which doés not suppose this; we 
know none which does not admit and defend it. 
Herein isour warfare with the kings and tyrants 
of the old world; herein.is our contest with those 
thrones of despotism that have so long tyranized 
over man; herein is the reason why monarchs tura 
pale in ai palaces, and tremble on their seatsof 
power; herein is the contest of the Protestant reli- 
gion with the papacy ; herein the sirugzle between 
freedom every where and arbitrary power. The 


thrones of despotism in political life, in religion, in 














it is known to be wrong. 
ifthere be any custom which is attempted to be 
so guarded that we may not know all about it—if 
there be any position with regard to which men 
grow angry, and suffer their passions to kindle into 
aflame, when we proposa toexamine it—any 
thing in which there are public outbreakings and 
enormities when it is proposed to inquire into its 
nature or its moral character,—and .any thing 
where brute force is resorted to instead of calm 
and manly argument—it is to be regarded as pri- 
ma facie evidence that that is wrong, and is incon- 
sistent with freedom. 


science, have stood firm just so long as the maxima 
could bede‘ended, that there were some points that 
were too sacred to be examined, Let it be maine 
tained that there is one principle in science or in 
religion, one doctrine of government or maxim of 
law that may not be examined, one custom that 
may not be tested by reason and the bible, or one 
mineral that may not be subjected to the crucible 
or the blowpipe, and liberty is at anend; a wedge 
is entered that may be driven until the entire fabe 
ric shall be demolished. 


This doctrine, that all things may b3 sub- 


jected to free discussion, is the only thing that now 
forts of our committee on behalf of the South, but | spreads alarm over the despotism of the oriental 
world, and that now threatens to subvert the 
thrones of Europe. 
well as liberty, suppose this. 
Bacon, at least it has been the maxim of the sci- 
entific world that all things may be subjected to 
investigation. 
point forever; and until the last copy of that undy- 
ing work shall be consigned to oblivion, it is to be 
the rich inheritance of mankind against all tyrane 
ny in science, in government, in religion. Nature 
when subjected to the torture, never leads us as- 
try 
escope, or when under the action of the crucible, 
she never falsifies or causes us to err. 
all her seats she utters a clear and unambiguous 
answer. 
Mind is to meet mind; thought conflict with tho’t; 
the struggling powers are to come in collision with 
each other, and truth is to be elicited as thespark 
glows from the collision of the flint and the steel. 
And it is to be assumed in this nation, that if there 
is any thing in science, morals, or public senti- 
ment, that can be proved to be wrong it is to be a- 
bandoned forthwith, [Immediate Emancipation]; 
if any public custom cannot be defended it is to be 
laid aside; and if there ba any thing, in reference 
to which itis maintained that it may not be inves- 
figated, be it in morals, in habits, or in religion, it 


All literature and science, as 
From the time of 


The Novum Organum settled this 


When examined by the microscope, the tel- 
Through 


And so it will be in morals and religion. 


to be assumed that that must be wrong, and that 
[Colonizing Slavery.} 


The most appalling danger that threatens our 


country is the threatened restriction of the right of 
free discussion. 
we have measured strength with them, and our 
swords have fought with theirs in deadly strife; and 
we know that our liberties ar? safe fiom any for- 
eign invasion. 
we can build a navy like theirs, and can if neces- 
sary, meet the mistress of the ocean on the “moun- 
tain wave.” 
enemy ?—How, if Austria seeks, not by armies, 
todestroy us, but bya religion which forbids us to 
examine all things? How, if one half the nation 
shall refuse to their brethren the right of the fullest 
inquiry in all that pertains to the national morals, 
chraeter, liberty,and welfare? 
freedom beats languid when you diminish this 
right: it sends vigorous tides of life and health o1- 
ly when it is conceded that every thing may be ex- 
amined. The most ominous feature in these times 
is, that this right has beencaled in question, and 
that it has been met with so much timidity, and so 
much yielding, and somuch compromise, by those 
who should bleed and die rather than for one mo- 
ment surrender this elementary principle of liber- 
ty. 
it may be presented, we have a right to know what 
is proposed for our belief, and to examine it at lei- 
sure. And every man should make up his mind 
to pour out his life’s blood like water, rather than 
admit the doctrine that there is any thing in our 
principles of literature, science, morals, habits or 
political economy, pertaining to the public wel- 
fare, that may not be made the subject of the ful- 
lest investigation. 
We may propose our sentiments when and where 
we please, subject only to the decencies of courte- 
ous and civilized life, and the restraints of the 
laws of the land: we may proclaim them from the 
press, in the pulpit, in the legislative hall, and-on, 
the house-top; nor is there to be any self-constitus, 
ted tribunal that is toask us why we doit, or that 
claims a power to bid us pause; nor any tribunal; 
this side heaven that is to be regarded as having 
a right to interfere, or to amerce us by fire or im~ 
prisonment, by loss of life or limb, or reputation, 
for the honest expression of our sentiments. 


We need not fear foreign armies; 


We need not dread their fleets, for 


But how shall we meet this subtle 


The pulse of 


Be it where it may, and on whatever subject 


We may examine it at leisure, 





The system of American Slavery is upheld 


by the Ministers of the Gospel.—We take the fol- 
lowing from the Friend of Man, It is well authens 


ticatcd, and may be depended on _as fact: 


“In K. county, Va., not long since, at am evens 


ing religious meeting which was held in @ school 
house, Mr. N an-aged and wealthy planter, who 
was entirely unaccustomed to speak in such as-~ 
semblies, arose, aud stated that for some days pash 
he had been led to consider the subject of slavery 
and-was now fully convinced that it was a great 
siu. He'thought the charch in thee place, as such 
ought to remove the wiekednes; and liberate their 
slaves, and he-closod with mich emotion by stating 
‘that he was willi 
slaves. : 
sponsive Christian reply, Insteadof it, the door - 
around which the slaves had been permitted to ase 
semble, was iastantly closed, and the Rev. Mr. C. 
who does not own any of his fellow-men, reproved 
the penitent slaveholder.—He regrett ; 
— which had bee: made, they were ill-timed, 
they were premature, and 
do much na 


that night to liberate sixty 


He ceased to, speak, and waited for a res. 


the re= 


they, were calculated tq 


a a a RM 











THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


CINCINNATI, JAN.G, 1837. 











Sicmpere or Conarrss.—The Philanthiopist will be sent occa 
sionally, during the present session of Congress, to the members of 
that Body—especially to those from slave-holding states. We 
have no other object in doing eo, than to furnish them with such 
information as our paper contains of the true state of a question 
in which they are much concerned, and about which nothing 
should be withheld from them. Should any of them return us the 
paper, with their names written on the envelope or margin, it 
ghal! be considered as the expression of a desire that it should not 
Avo sent.aZain. 





‘ELI WHITNEY AND THE SOUTH. 
°4* Justice 18 THE HIGHEST EXPEDIENCY.” 
Gov. M’ Duffie. 


“Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, was a na. 
tive of Massachusetts, the land (as Senator Preston says, 
it has heretofore been called in the South) of “pedlars in 
hoin-flints and bark-nutmegs.”> He was born in humble 
circumstances, and was remarkable at an early period of 
-his life, for his mechanical genius and his persevering tem- 
per Partly by means of the profits of his manual labor, 
and by teaching a village school, !e was enabled to enter 
Yale college, where he was graduated in '792. Shortly af- 
terwards he went to Georgia, where by an unexpected failure 
in receiving the employment that had taken him there, he 
“was thrown under the hospitable roof of Mrs. Greene, the 
widow of our revolutionary General Greene. Here he 
first conceived the project of inventing the cotton saw-gin. 
“He labored at it during the winter of 992-3. Before 
epringshe had advanced so far with his machine, that suc- 
cess was no longer doubtful. Mrs. Greene then invited to 
her house gentlemen from different parts of the state, who 
beheld with astonishment and delight, that more cotton 
could be separated fiom the seed in one day by the labor 
of a single hand, than could be done in.the usual manner 
in the space of any months. The knowledge of it soon 
spread through the state; and so great was the excitement 
on the ‘subject, that multitudes of persons came from all 
quarters of it to see the machine; but’ it was not deemed 
prudent to gratify their curiosity, till a patent had been 
secured. So determined were they however, to possess this 
treasure, that neither law nor justice could restrain them; 
they brake open the building by night, and carried off the 
machine. In this way a numberof machines were in suc- 
cessful operation, constructed with some slight deviation 
from the original, with the hope of évacing the penalty for 
violating the patent right. Cwirg to the prevalence of the 
yellow fever in Philadelphia in °93, (where the government 
was then held,) the patent right was not secured till the 
14th of March 1794. 


In consequence of the most open and determined viola- 
tions of his patent right by the southern planters, he-was 
involved very soon in almost interminable lawsuits. ‘The 
legislature of South Carolina in 1801, purchased the right 
for that state for the sum of fifty thousand dollars—“a mere 
song,”? to use Whitney’s own words, “in comparison with 
the worth of the thing.” It enabled him however to pay 
the debts he had contracted in promoting his lawsuits, and 
to save something. In 1802 he sold the patent right for 
North Carolina to that state for a tax of two shillings and 
sixpence on every saw employed in ginning cotton, to be 
continued foi five years, which sum was to be collected by 
the sheriffs in the same manner as the public taxes, and 
after deducting the expenses of collection, paid over. No 
emall portion however, of the sum thus obtained in the two 
Carolinas, was expended in carrying on the fruitless law- 
suits that it was deemed necessary to prosecute against the 
Georgia planters. There have been but few instances in 
which the author of such inestimable advantages to a whole 
country, as those which accrued from the invention of the 
cotton gin to the southern states, was so harshly treated, and 
£0 inadequately compensated as Mr. Whitney. He did 
not exaggerate when he said it raised the value of those 
states from fifty to one hundred per cent. 


s¢ If we should assert,”? says Judge Johnson, “that the 
benefits of this invention exceed one hundred muillions of 
dollars, we can prove the assertion by correct calculation.” 
Besides the violations of his rights, he had to struggle 
against the efforts of malevolence and selfishness to deprive 
him of the honor of his invention, which he did trium- 
phantly. 


Bot the. south had not yet sufficiently filled up the mea- 
sure of her injustice to Whitney, or of her own dishonor. 
In 1812 he made application to Congress for a renewal of 
his patent. In his memorial he presented a history of the 
difficulties which he had been forced to encounter in defence 
of shis rights, observing that he had been unable to obtain 
any decision on the merits of his claim, till he had been 
eleven years in the Jaw? and thirteen years of his patent 
term; (14) had expired. He set forth that his invention 
had been the source of opulence to thousands of the citi- 
zens of the United States; that as a laboring machine, it 
would enable one to perform tive work of a thousand men, 
and that it furnishes to the whole. family of mankind, ata 
very cheap rate, the most essential acticle of their clothing. 
Hence he humbly conceived himself entitled to a further 
remuneration from his country, and thought he ought to be 
admitted to amore liberal participation with his fellow- 

citizens in the benefits of his invention.—With what sur- 
prise must it strike every one who has "heard so ofien of 
southern generosity, southern chivalry, &c., that southern 
3usTic= was not more fully illustrated, by the planters con- 
weying to Mr. Whitney an adequate and substantial testi- 
mony of the gratitude they ought to have felt towards one 

so whom the:v "ere 80 incalculably indebted! So far, how- 

ever, from this h.rving been the case, it was owing to the 
warm opposition of the southern members taking advantage | 
of the condition of the country then at war with Great Bri- 

yain, and conceding ev eT)” thing for the sake of cnanionots 
counciis, that his applica: iow for the renewal of his patent 
right was rejected. 

{n 1793, the year Whitney in vented the cotton gin, cette 
were exported tom. the United States one half million, 
(500,000) pounds or cotton.—In 1335, three hundred and 
eighty-six millions and a !alf, (38t',5°10,000.) 

—— - 

“te CAUSE OF THE 
4 VOLITION. 

srogress of Abolition- 
cause, which they 


PERSECUTION NOT ‘° 
TRIUMPHS OF 
The multitude marvel at the rapia | 
ism. They cannot sotqutied why a icnda'n tld 
have pronounced ‘fanatical’, should pea. ‘wine Eales 
embrace it as highly reasonable. Howar- . 
ia oad : . ,. « ’duals, such 
ttines and measures originating with a few indi, ei sabcaa 
as the world would style obscure and insignifica. ° ‘lige 
and uncompromisi in its nature ; abhorring deceit, . ' ft 
and even in directness of movement; neither robing its 


Too much is claimed for persecution, Our friends as well 
as enemies have erred on this point. Consult history— 
search out the annu's of experience. When has persecu- 
tion before wrought so marvellous results, by itself, sag 
pendent of any excellence in. the thing persecuted? Cite, 
if it be possible, a single instance in which the incessant out- 
pouring of contempt and violence has greatly promote: 
the interests or multiplied the adherents of any cause, con- 
fessedly false aud popularly odious. We know of none. 
Persecution can do little to advance a cause, which is essen- 
tially bad. If any sect or party derive signal benefit from 
this source, the presmption is there is much truth on their 
side. In fact. persecution is rather an occasion, than cause 
of advancement. Its chief advantage is, that it furnishes 
its subject with an occasion of more illustriously revealing 
its nature. On the character of this revelation will depend 
the ultimate effect. If truth be stamped upon it, the sub- 
ject must gain ground; if it bear the brand of falsehood, it 
must decrease and wither. 

All this will appear more evident, on considering the 
different ways in which persecution operates. 

An obstacle to all considerable changes is, the apathy of 
human nature. Youcannot arouse people long enough to 
think of your project. You cannot get away their atten- 
tion from their craft or merchandise long enough to fix it 
upon the proposed reformation, so as to produce any desira- 
ble results. Popular violence in such a case, itself the pro- 
duct of a partial excitement occasioned by the power of 
truth, breaks up the general apathy, spreads excitemeut, 
shakes the community, awakes attention, and gives an im- 
posing prominence to the subject of its rage. The result 
is a prevalent desire to know the true character of the “vexed 
question,” and a general investigation into its merits. Sup- 
pose, for one moment, the whole doctrine be false, the sug- 
gested change plainly absurd, will such an investigation in- 
duct it into public favor, multiply to any noticeable extent 
the number of its advocates? Un the contrary, will itnot 
terminate in a rational and decided disapproval and in stripp- 
ing itof those factitious claims to distinction accidentally con- 
ferred on it by mob-violence? Persecution may bring false- 
hood into notice, but only to be looked out of countenance. 
It may give it prominence, but not power; a name, but no 
couverts. It will make it conspicuous, but its very conspi- 
cuity will condemn it, for truth alone can endure the light. 
Let the doctrine then be truth, and general investigation 


will end in general conviction, Truth will: commend itself 


to the conscience and lay hold of the heart. Gainsayers 
will be silenced, tie candid will avow their adhesion, excite- 
ment willnot go-out, and the result will be, the craft of the 
cunning and the rage of the violent have only worked toge- 
ther for the furtheranee of doctrines and measures which 
have the sanction of truth. 

Another obstacle to any moral revolution, arises from the 
prejudices of the people. These are so powerful that you 
cannot persuade them io bestow a candid and impartial ex- 
amination on the cause that lies near your heart. Profound 
hated, agitating indignation disqualify them for clear per- 
ception or fair judgment. Now let the cause they hate fall 
under the ban of mobbish violence. Let defamation roar 
like a torrent againstits adherents. Let their houses be as- 
sailed, their property destroyed, themselves driven to flee 
for their lives,;—directly sympathy begins to move. It 
swelis into pity, and pity subdues anger. ‘Those who 
hated, hate no longer, for softer feelings have taken the place 
of the more austere. Pity for,the persecuted{begets tolerance 
for their sentiments, and prejudice dies away. ‘The result 
is an inclination and ability to judge righteous judgment. 
With an eye unobscured by anger, and a reason unpervert- 
ed by prejudice, men are now able to discern the truth, and 
willing when it is discerned, to embrace it. If the cause 
be that of truth, it has therefore every thing to gain, and 
nothing to lose; but if that of falsehood, it has little to gain 
and every thing tolose. The reaction of feeling consequent 
on persecution will lead men to tolerate and examine senti- 
ments which before they hated, but will seldom gain their 
consent to falsehood. And fora very simple reason. Such 
a reaction in most cases amounts not to love, but to mere 
forbearance and toleration. Hence there must be some 
other circumstance about the cause, besides the fact that it 
has been persecuted, to convert its enemies into adherents. 
It must be true, else for the most part examination will only 
insure its entire and abiding rejection. 

While persecution in the two ways just mentioned, tends 
indirectly to promote what is true, and hinder what is false, 
its uniform effect in another way is to lessen the number of 
adherents ‘to any cause, but especially to a Lad one. A cer- 
tain set of men will always be failing in their adhesion to a 
system of opinions or measures, which may happen to be 
proscribed. They are those who have chosen a good name 
as their chief good, those whose god is their interest, those 
who are too undecided to assert their opinions, too timid to 
endure the frowns of the many. From this source a bad 
cause, becoming obnoxious, suffers more than a good one in 
like circumstances. ‘Truth, when she reveals her beauty 
and assumes the throne of the heart, confers a wonderful 
independence of popular opinion, a magnanimous generosi- 
ty that scorns the narrow vision of pecuniary interest, and a 
courage and decision that never waver, however fearful the 
opposition. Falsehood has nothing in itso exalting. With- 
out grace or consolation itself, it leaves its votaries destitute 
in the day of trial. It has no power to lift them above sor- 
did influences or dishonoring fears; so that when interest is 
assailed, or danger threatens, they are apt to bow their necks 
to the powers that be. 

These are the principal, though not only, modes in which 
persecution operates; and from an examination of them it 
is evident that if an outbreaking of popular fury avail sig- 
nally to the furtherance of any cause, it is the éruth of the 
cause which makes it so available. 

There is another mode, however, in which the recent 
manifestations of popuiar violence are supposed to have 
promoted abolition, and that is by the identification of this 
cause with the right of free discussion. ‘The assumption 
is, that many have embraced abolitionism from a pure love 
for this right. This identification so much talked of, is 
ideal, not real. Men are not so apt, as is supposed, to lose 
sight of the distinction between the right to discuss, and the 
thing discussed. ‘T'o maintain the right of discussing every 
subject, by no means involves the necessity of approving 
every subject. It is true that the violence of mobs directed 
against this sacred right, has bad the effect of airaying thou- 
sands of patriots in defence of the rights of abolitionists; 
but itis no less true that these thousauds, conscious that by 
assuming such an attitude they have rendered themselves 
liable to suspicion, have been at singular pains to vindicate 
themselves against the charge of harboring abolition senti- 
ments. In proportion to their. approximation to abolition- 
ists on one point, has been their attempted divergence from 
them on all others, Compelled by their conscience to struggle 
in company with them for the preservation of essential rights, 
they have felt it specially incumbent on them not only to 
avoid the corrupting influence of such company, but to make 





smiles to win favor, nor receding one step to avoid violent ba 
diréetly opposed to a most formidable prejudice; at open. | 
enmity with a scheme highly favored; anathematized by| . 
the press, suspected or denounced by the church, frowned 
upon by the rich and the great and the honorable—how such 
a system, with so unlikely beginnings, and assailed without 
ceasing by so powerful antagonists, should nevertheless 
withia a very limited period have achieved so many and 
great triumphs, is a problem they cap solve only in one way. 
#Jt is all because it has been mobbed. Mob-yiolence has 
Aone fo: abolition, what it could not do for itself—rgiven it 
@ name end won for it sympathy. 





hilo, 
fe hig.” ground on which his cause firmly stands. * Aboli- 


clearly apparent to the eye of the}world their uncontami- 
pated orthodoxy, 


_ Let no abolitionist then, give any countenance to the vain 
sophy of his.adversaries. Let bim not descend from 


tionism o ¥€8 Ot its triumphs to mobs, but to its truth; and 
truth will p Teva, 
the still sma}. ' VO!*s 
be revealed. : 
storm of hun 
| grand ends, its co "5* 


whether its enemies resist or forbear, In 
as in the thunder, its omnipotence may 
While it rides the whirlwind and directs the 
‘passion to the accomplislment of its 
is not stayed, but by its own intrinsic 








be still 


enegies, moves onward, though winds and waves 
and there be a great calm. 


. 4 gies (9 a 
Methodist.Protestant Church. 

The Rev. William FP. Smith, a minister of this church 
in Texas, has recently written a letter, “published in the 
“Methodist Protestant” of December 13, in which he says: 
; “Tfever there wasa region for the successful operation of 
Methodist Protestant missionaries, it is Texas. Her civil 
institutions are based on republican principles; therefore the 
republican polity of the Methodist Protestant church will 
certainly take well here.” 

The republicanism of a large portion of this church is 
indeed of the same family, as that of Texas,—a_republi- 
canism Which cherishes a system of robbery and oppression. 
The union of ‘1ex98 with the United States, so ardently 
desired by the former, depeadse:! thiscondition among others 
that she be permitted to maintain slavery. ,The unior 
of the free and slave holding conferences. of the M. P. church 
depended on this, among other things, that Wesley’s rule 
on slavery be omitted in their adoption of his general rules. 
This church as a. whole, so far as we know, has never as- 
sumed an attitude or spoken one word, which could be con- 
strued into disapprobation of even the principle of slavery. 
One or two of the New England conferences, have taken 
a noble stand on the question; such a stand as can give nd 
countenance to wrong doing. And in the Western confe- 
rences, although no official action has yet taken place, very 
many of the preachers and members have had the candor 
to examine the “vexed question,”? and the Christian inde- 
pendence to avow their?convictions, when convinced, of the 
truth of abolitionism. We are happy to state, that in this 
city, the Methodist Protestants who have given in their ad- 
hesion to the anti-slavery cause, bear a large proportion to 
the members of other sects, 

The Methodist Protestant church has boasted of the re- 
pubiicanism of her institutions. She has talked much of 
her prospective influence on the community. She thinks 
she enjoys peculiar capabilities for the promotion of intel- 
ligent piety, and the furtherance of all Christian schemes. 
And yet, to our view, love of popularity, lack of independ- 
ence, apprehension of disquiet and agitation, ambition 
to be great, and a lamentable spirit of compromise, have 
crippled ali her energies. If she would make her admired 
principles available, influential and conspicuous, she must 
be consistent, fearless and prompt, by timely expositions, to 
avoid even the appearance of evil. It seems to us that 
no man, who has rationally observed all thé manifestations 
of popular sentiment in the south in relation to slavery, 
can for one moment doubt the propriety and duty of every 
lover of liberty, being free, full and instant in and out of 
season, in proclaiming and disseminating the doctrines of 
human rights. Much more docs it devolve on churches, 
who in fact, should regulate the tone and character of pub- 
lic sentiment, not to suffer themselves to be unfelt or mis- 
understood, in the agitation of so momentous a question as 
slavery. The question, whether slavery is right or wrong, 
is primarily and always a vast religious question, and is to 
be decided by the Bible. Ought not that charch to blush, 
ought not that church to tremble for her safety, which pro- 
fessing to interpret the Bible and regulate her morality by 
its doctrines, has no opinion, or fears to give an opinion, on 
a subject concerning which God has given abundant infor- 
mation. The spirit ofthe Bible thunders against oppression : 
its fiercest denunciations, such as none but God could in- 
spire, are pointed against oppression, The Methodist Pro- 
testant church knows that oppression is the great crime of 
the nation—nay, that toa great extent, she too is a parta- 
ker in the guilt. She knows that, under the form of slay ery, 
it is fostered by southern churches, advocated as right by 
southern statesmen, sustained by both on the plea that Re- 
velation has sanctioned it. Can she not see her duty? Las 
she no opinion on the subject? Has God spoken so fearfully, 
and dare she be dumb! Can she not read in Gud?s word 
the condemnation of a system, which depraves the morals 
of the master, annihilates the moral and mental being of the 
slave, and is the fruitful parent of crime bere, and tribula- 
tion and wrath hereafter? And will she refrain—dare she 
refrain from recording her testimony, openly, and under the 
eye of tle world, against the damning iniquity? Let the 
They have a duty to 
They are yet young, but youth will not excuse them 
for not declaring the whole counsel of God. ‘To postpone 
action on the subject of slavery, until they shall be more 


conferences of this church awake. 
do. 


settled and stable, is to postpone that very thing which 
would give them stability. ‘The sure pledge Gf success is 
faithfullness in the performance of duty. Worldly wisdom 
cannot obtain the sinile of Heaven. If they believe slavery 
sinful, let them say so at once. ‘Ihe southern conferences 
are beginning to act, and openly to avow their sentiments: 
so al] should act, that we may know where to place them. 


The following will speak for itself. 


Ecclesiastical Action on Slavery.—We, the under- 
signed, ministers of the gospel, and lay delegates, members 
of the Methodist Protestant church, in annual conference 
assembled at Covington, Newton county, Georgia district, 
on the 17th day of November 1836, in view of the alarm- 
ing evils likely to be visited upon us, our wives and children, 
by the unholy and impertinent interference of certain fana- 
tics with our domestic reiations, do adopt the following re- 
solutions: 

Resolved, That we consider the existence of the Union 
involved in the question of abolition, and therefore have a 
right to expect from all our considerate and orderly brethren 
of the North, who discountenance the mad schemes of its 
deluded followers, a Zealous co-operation in arresting their 
heartless and misguided opinions, tending to that disastrous 
result. 

Resolved, That we concur with our fellow-citizens of the 
South in the sentiments expressed in their various anti-abo- 
lition meetings, in lawfully putting down, and subjecting to 
the severest punishment, all abolitionist, insurrectionist and 
incendiary fanatics. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be forwarded to the editor of the ‘Covington 
Herald,” for publication. 

Resolved, ‘That all the editors of newspapers friendly to 
the sentiments contained in the preamble and resolutions, 
.are requested to publish the samme. 


< Rev, James Smylie’s Opinion of Gradualism. 


In his review of the letter from the Chilicothe Presbytery, 
he says:— 

“I am ready and willing to confess to you and the whole 
Church; and I hereby do it, that your course with regard 
to slavery, is more open, bold and brave, and, in iny estima- 
tion, much more scriptural, than the course recommended 
by the late committee of the Synod of Kentucky—proyided 
the maxim, adopted by you both, be in accordance with the 
Scriptures, 

“Youboth admit that Slavery is in itself sinful, you 
are therefore for no compromise with sin as you will never 
admit the plea of necessity for its continuance—you insist 
on the immediate departure of the demon, if it should even 
drive a herd of swine down a steep place. I admire your 
openness, boldness and candor—it is such as becomes watch- 
men on Zion’s walls. I give in to your tacit position, that 
no consequences can be so fatal, nor so defiling, as to justify 
the continuance'of sin; or, in other words, to continue sin- 
ning, until in the providence of God, the door was open, 
when the consequences of forsaking sincould be avoided. 

On the other hand, it requires more moral vision and in- 
tellectual comprehension, than has fallen to my lot, to un- 
derstand how slavery, which is in itself sinfnl, can lose its 
innate qualities by a fixed purpose, on the part of the sin- 
ner, that he will abandon in some six, eight, ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years, his continuance in the transgres- 
sion of God’s law. Itis not holy scripture, but the scrip- 





ture of an old divine, and which I very little doubt is true, 
that “Hell is paved with good intentions.” Hence, I can 
view gradualism on this subject, to answer no better purpose, 
tian a pavement to the parlor of his brimstone majesty.” 


os 


Tue Caruisiue Herato—has passed into the hands of 
George M. Phillips, and will be conducted hereafter in con- 
Mr. 
Phillips says, in a short address to his’ patrons, that his in- 
tention is, “to advocate the cause of human rights, and 
every other benevolent enterprise, which has for its object 
the good of our fellow creatures.”? We congratulate Mr, 
Phillips on the-excellence of his intention, 


junction with the “Expositor,” by this gentleman. 


In these days 
of oppresicn, when the spirit of Slaveryisseeking to pros- 
trate the liberty of the North, as it has done in the South, 
no editor can say too much, if he say honestly, against the 
invasion of men’s rights. 


Remarks on Dr. Channing’s Letter. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Tn our remarks, last week, we attempted to show by statements 
which, on the score of accuracy, cannot be controverted, that the 
Religious of the South hold their Slaves, as other Slaveholders do, 
for gain. Whilst we did not take on us to deny—nor do we 
now—that exceptions may exist,—we yet say, that the occurren- 
ces of the last eighiten months, favorable as, in our opinion they 
have been for bringing them out, have it furnished them. So 
that in reviewing the case so far as religious S!ave-holders ate con- 
cerned, we think we have the right to claim—to say the least— 
a great preponderance for the belief, that a large majority of them 
do remain slave-holjeis for gain. This opinion, it seems to us* 
receives strong corroboration from the testimony of Mr. Smylie’ 
himself a slave-holding preacher, and the writer of a book, of no 
contemptible dimensions, in’ defence of slavery. He declares in 
express terirs, that Three Fourths of the Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Presbyterians in eleven of the States hold 
their slaves for gain. 

On the other hand, Dr, Channing thinks it incredible, that . mo- 
tive so sordid can be the prevailing one with the majority of South- 
ern Slave-holders taking them promiscuously. 1f this opinion 
were correct, might we not reasonably expect to find among the 
religious part of them, a greater proportion, according to their 
uumbers of the disinterested class for the existence of which Dr. 
C. contends?’ Assuredly we might. Ifthere beany such, they 
are to he found among the religious part of the population. If 
the question were put to slave holders, who entertain no religious 
belief, ‘do you hold your staves for any other object than to make 
gain by them”’—they would in our judgment look on the querist 
with great surprise, if they did not regard bim as ‘‘one that 
mocked.” Ifthen it has been made toappear, that among the re- 
ligious of the South, there are probably none who did not hold 
their slaves, from motives of gain, it would seem that the question 
mmiglit be fairly considered as settled with regard to the whole com 
munity of s!ave-holders. Let us then attend to some additional 
facts bearing strongly on the question:— 

1. No Religious body in the South, so far as we know, in any 
of their publications justifying (for itcannot be called patliating,) 
slavery, and defending themselves against abolitionists, have used 
the plea, that they did not hold their slaves for gain. Ifa majority 
of any denomination had any ground for so effective a defence, is 
it not very probable—nay, almost certain—they would have in- 
sisted on it? 

2. A mobin Charleston, instigated by the principal men of the 
city, broke open the Post Office, rifled it of its Anti-Slavery con- 
tents, and made a public bonfire of them—burning in effigy, at the 
same time, two or more of their fellow citizens against whose 
characters nothing exceptionable could be urged, except their op- 
position to slavery. A Committee of the same instigators was 
appointed, who submitted to a meeting of the populace resolutions 
of the most untawful and unchristian complexion, “The Ctergy,” 
we are told, ‘of all denomination attended in a body, lendiug 
their sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence to 
the impressive character of the scene.”? Part of the same clergy 
“responded to public sentiment by suspending their schools in 
which the free colored population were taught.” Now is itat all 
probable, that a body of men who were slaveholders for lhe good 
of the slave, would thus voluntarily have responded to public 
sentiment, when that sentiment was avowedly favorable to slavery 
for the sole good of the masters, and accompanied with its count” 
less attrocities? 

3. The Vigilance Committee which sentenced Mr. Dresser tu 
he flogged with a cowskin, in the public square of Nashville, and 
in the presence of a triumphing mob, was constituted of sixty 
persons. Of this number there were twenty-seven professedly re- 
lisious—one of the twenty-seven being also a pryeacneEr, and the 
others either officers, or prominent members of their respective 
Churches. [mention this occurrence not for the sake of exposing 
the monstrous outrage on the personof Mr. D., but to bring into 
notice the fact, that RELIGIOUS men were members of an associa- 
tion acting openly in oppos tion to the laws—and this too in sup- 
port of slavery;—and that we may show from it, the moral condi- 
tion of the surrounding religious community of which they con- 
stituted an important and controlling part. [sit probable. thata 
religious conmunity of which these Committee-men were appro- 
priate representatives, would hold men in slavery from any more 
generous motive than gain? 

4. Distinguished ministers, such as Mr. Armstrong, then of 
Richmond, Virginia, now, of Boston and one of the Secretaries 
of the Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions—Mr,. Atkin- 
son, Agentof the Virginia Bible Socicty— Mr. Plummer of Pe- 
tershurg, Virginia, of high reputation for ability, and a multitude 
of others—lave all heen solicitors to satisfy the great body of 
slave-holders, that they were inimical tothe abolitionists and at 
tached to the system of slavery as it is generally administered and 
upheldinthe South. One of these gentlemen, to prove his sin- 
cerity, stated that a large share of his estate consisted of slaves. 
He made no statement from which it could be inferred, that he held 
his slaves under any tenure or with any motive different from 
these of the great hody of slave-holders whom he was trying to 
conciliate, Is it probubie, that these gentlemen would have been 
in such haste to make clear their title to be enrolled on the list of 
those who were slave holdersfor gain, or the defenders of such, 
if they themselves were acting On a principle diametrically op- 
posite? 

5. In all the popular in-tings, at the South—in all the violent 
proceedings recommended or put in practice by the most vulgarly 
cruel of the slave-holders as defences for their system, against its 
assailants, religious men have had a participation in common with 
them. There has been no discrimination, 

Now, all these Extraordinary Committees and their proceedings 
were well known by the Religiousto be in palpable violation of the 
Constitutions and Lawsof their respective States—and that the 
action they required was bloody and inhuman—bdloody and inhu- 
manonly. Isitan unauthorized conclusion, then, that the reli- 
gious community of the country generally, was favorable to 
them? If any one think so, let him consider the fact, that nota 
single act has been done, nor vote passed by any Religious body at 
the South disapproving or pointedly censuring even the extremest 
attrociiies in which. their own members were partakers. If any 
one think so, still,—let him consider this additional fact, that from 
the beginning of the Reign of Terror atthe South, we have no 
actount of a single instance where any Religious man has stood 
forth in the fearlessness of Christian principle, and attempted to 
arrest the fearful-enormities committed before his eyes—or, who, 
failingin this, has borne open and unflinching testimony against 
them. 

It seems to us, that no considerate and impartial mind can es- 
cape the conclusion, that the whole of the Southern religious com- 
munity would not thus have acted, unless they were, asa body, 
attached to the existing system of slavery with all its usual revolt- 
ing concomitants, by some stronger tie than that of benefitting 
its victims, 

There isin the South another class of persons we would ask 
Dr. Channing to bring under review—the religious immigrants, 
ministers and laymen, from the North. They, almost without ex- 
ception, after making up their minds to remain in the South, be 
come Slave-holders themselves. We ask’of him, for he can an 
swer from a more extensive personal knowledge than we can— 
how many among this description of bis acquaintances he can an- 
swer for with much confidence, as having entered into slaye-hold- 
ing out of compassion for the slave, and not with the view-of en” 
larging their own gains, or, in some Way, of promoting their own 
selfish ends, their own personal ease and indulgence? How many 
of them are there ‘‘whose virtues have gained strength” by the 
“gore trials” to which slave-holding has exposed them—and how 
many have become indolent, dead in the cause of ‘Truth, self. 
sufficient, haughty and avaricious? It 1s believed, that from this 
class may be selected those who have taken the highest ground in 
the defence of slavery, and such.as have been most intolerant 
against those who have urged them to desist from their op- 
pressions. * * , ‘ 

It would seem scarcely necessary, after the foregoing examina- 
tion of the claims of the Religious in the South to be slave- 
holders from some higher motive than gain; to bestow much time 


ee 
leading Slave-holders of the South, to direct attention to thef 
that the basis of their arguments against Emancipation of a 
kind is, that the raising of Cotton will in that event, be rs - 
ed—their own plantations turned out—and the South Ticties 
From Mr. Calhoun, Gov. M’Duffie, Mr, Preston and the sg 
intelligences of the South, down to her politicians of tl ng 
test calibre, this has been the perpetual er 
they have given out, and in which the ignorant and vulgar » 
of slaveholders have joined, is—“who will pay us for our pr - 
ty! who will pay us for our property!!” rn 

Now, if abolitionists who are charged with being intolerant 
ward the slaveholder, all along, entertained the same aaa 
are expressed in the foregoing remarks, they could not in ine “ 
have made the discrimination insisted on. If they were meron 
after sufficient examination of course, that there was Only in’ 
ded ‘*inajority” who were justly liable to the plainness of rod 
they administered, we cannot see by what rule they are to he - : 
med. ‘They levelled their artillery at the “‘system”—ineluding 
cessarily those persons who made part of it, If there were dies 
who did not belong to it, hey ought to have felt that they were “ 
of danger, 


ne miny. 
Y—whilst the chorus 


We ask most respectfully of thuse who think discriminatio 
ought to have been made, to reflect what would have been on 
probable consequences of such a measure. If Abolitionists had 
provided a covert for any particular division of slave-holdery 
every division would have sought it—if, for instance, for these 
among them who were merciful und kind, the whole army would 
have rushed into it;—for such is the delusion of Slave-holding that 
every one engaged in it persuades himself, he is as merciful an 
kind to his slaves as they, from their conduct, will permit him to 
he. Abolitionists would have had no one to contend “with—they 
would have been found beating the air. Or if any of their Oppo- 
nents had possessed hardihood enough to remain in the Open field 
they would have been such, whose consciences were as impervi- 
ous tothe weapon of Truth as were the pestitent enemies of 
JEneas to weapons of moré solid texture, 


‘their fated skin is proof to wounds 
And from their plumes the shining sword rebounds.” 


«Itis believed, that the Rev. Mr. Smylie, before mentioned, 
is a free-state emigrant, and that he has become a slave-holder un 
no very contracted scale. Soalso isthe Rev. Mr. Pratt of Geor. 
gia, who, it is said, has acquired by marriage, a considerable estate 
inslaves. This latter gentleman, at the fast Gen. Assembly of 
the Presbyferian church moved to exclude a Reporter of its pro. 
ceeding (aisoa member of that church) from the position he had 
previously occupied in che house, merely because he had in his re. 
port of the organizatton of that body given conspicuity tothe fact, 
that a Slave-holder was elected Moderator. 


TEXAS—INDIANA RESOLUTION. 


A joint resolution has been introduced in the Legislature of Ip. 
diana, disapproving of the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and has passed its first and second readings. 


Captain Ethan Allen Titchcox of the United States Army, aid 
to Gen, Gaines in his late Campaigns, has been appointed Govern. 
or of Liberia. 


Tne Pennsytvanta Convention—for forming a State Anti-Sla- 
very Society, is postponed until the 31st day of January, 1837—to 
meet at Harrisburgh. It is postponed in accommodation to a larse 
number of the friend’ of the cause. The whole numberof 
names now signed to the call for a Convention, is nearly Eicut 
HUNDRED. 


IS ABOLITIONISM GONE OUT? 

Let us hear two of the witnesses—Governor Crarx of Ken- 
tucky, says—“Tt is with unqualified gratification, that T have wit- 
nessed the gradual decline of abolition. The good sense of the 
community has put it down.” 

Gov. M’Dvrriz, of South Carolina, says—‘‘Such is the rapid 
prozress of the spirit of Abolitionism in the non-slaveliolding 
States, thatno human sagacity can tell how soon the period will 
arrive when it will be expedient for South Carolina to separate 
from the Union, 

Again, ‘we fatally deceive ourselves if we suppose its fury hes 
abated.” 


SCENES AT THE SOUTH. 
No. VIL. 


W. Es , An Elder in the: Preshy church, residing in 
Kentucky, where slavery is said to exist in its least appalling form 
was the holder of a slave who wasa member of the Methodist 
Church, He Jately sold him toa regular Slaver, tobe taken tothe 
Louisiana market. In tears, he besought bis purchaser to let hin 
goand take leave of his family. The reply was—‘Vo, J'll bb 
d dif you get away from me.” 

Uis wife was informed, by some means, of what was taking 
place. She hastened to the spot—but arrived, only in time tosee 
her fettered hushand borne off by the slaver, and to receive fro 
him only an inclination of the body in token of recognition and 
as an everlasting farewell. 


VILE. 


fn 1830 or °31, Col. P———— of Alahama, purchased of Gen. 
H——-— one of two sugar plantations on the Mississippi river, 
either contiguous, or very near, toeach other. Not long after- 
ward, Col. P —— heing then on the plantation, the overscer 
of Gen. I — came to his house one Sunday-afternoon; and 
in the course of conversation, remarked that he (the overseer) had, 
that morning, given his hands holy day for the first time for 
two years; and meat, the first they had had for eighteca months, 
except what they had got in the woods. 

The latter partof the overseer’s remark may be explained by 
one made to the narrator in 1833, by an intelligent young man 
(a planter) who resided about 17 miles north of Natchez, In re 
ply to the inquiry, asto the sufficiency of the ‘‘range” for raising 
eattleand hogs, he said—the range was very good, but the neigl 
boring planters were bad ‘feeders” and their negroes killed all the 
catule and hogs they could find in the woods. 


The narrator, in descending the Mississippi river in 1833, was 
told that the common trading, or provision, boats scarcely ever 
anded opposite the premises of the above mentioned Gen. 
Hi————. Hisslaves wereso badly fed, that like half-famished 
wolves, at night, they would. prow! about boats delaying ther, 
and that between pilfering and guasirobbery, it was rarely they 
left without cons iderable loss. 

It is but just to state, that the narrator, in ascending the Missis- 
sippi river, in 1833, fell in company with a young man who repre 
sented himself as a subordinate overseer or agent of Gen. 
H— —, and who informed him that Gen, H—— has! 
cently improved in feeding his slaves—that, he was, then, in the 
habit of giving them two pounds of meat a week each. 


Pirrssurcn Conrerence Journat.—Why is it that this Jou- 
nal, in making so copious extracts from Governor Ritner’s Mes- 
sage, entirely omits all that portion relating to Slavery and free 
discussion. Is it not as important to his readers, in the preset! 
state of the country, that they: should be as well acquainted will 
the cherished doctrines of Pennsylvania concerning human rights, 
asthe number of her canals and rail-roads, the amount of her. 
ceiptsand expenditures? Does Mr. Hunter think it more hono 
rable to Pennsylvania, thatshe multiply her highways and liet 
merchandize, than that in times of fearful degeneracy, she should 
stand forth a chosen advocate of the principles of free 
dom. 

How long shall worldly wisdom fetter the American press-how 
long shut out the light from American mind? The time is not far 
distant, when neutrality on the great question which is now agi 
tating this nation, will be seen to be as silly, as it is in fact dis 
graceful, : 


—_— 


TEXAN TERMS. 
s6we ARE BATTLING FOR HUMAN LIBERTY,”» 
_ President Houston. 

The conditions upon which they [the Texans] ask admis’ 
sion into the Union, as set forth by the Report of the Com: 
mittee and adopted by [the Texan] Congress, are 

], ‘l'He CONTINUANCE UF SLAVERY. 

2. A guarantee not to settle Indians in their Territory: 

3. Full and equal privileges with all the other States: 


“Lynching? —has became so ineonveniently fashions 
at the South, that the citizens of Natchez have held a . 
lic meeting, to consider the propriety of -adopting meas!” 








on the other classes. © We shall only advert to the Politicians and 


-_ 


to put a stop to it, 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


TO THE EDITORS. 


“Nothing has yet been said upon the subject of Slavery 
in Congress the present Session. No petitions have 
been presented, but I presume it will not be long before they 
will be forthcoming. ‘They will be disposed of, however, 
as last year, no doubt.” ’ 

We venture to say, if the Representatives of the people 
in the free States, again permit the Representatives from 
‘the Slave States to trample upon and nullify their right to 
petition—and their right tobe heard and answered to0,— 
that they will not have continued to them the power of do- 
ing so any longer than their constituents can have an op- 
portunity of taking it from them, and of rebuking such crav- 
vent and cowardly conduct. Can these gentlemen be so blind- 
-ed, as to believe that the people will ever permit the Con- 
sitution to be so interpreted (or rather so perverted) as to 
-authorize their servants to prescribe to them the subjects on 
which they may petition? This would indeed, be a rapid 
“approximation of the people of the North to that condition 
of servility which the slave holders seem already partially 
to have reduced toomany of their Representatives But, 
let our Representatives be assured, the freemen of the North 
-will not bear it. Itis not the cause of abolition alone which 
‘is at stake—but it is the RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO PETI- 
TION—to be HEAnD—to be RESPECTFULLY ANSWERED by 

heir Representatives. 





Hanover Conrece.—The Rev. John Witherspoon, 
'?D. D., L.L. D.,.and (Dei Gratia) Slaveholder, of Cam- 
.den, South Carolina, has been elected President of the 
above Institution situated in the State of Indiana, which 
has in her Constitution fixed the seal of reprobation on slave- 
ry in every form. ; 

If the announcement had not been in print we would 
shave said 

“Let the Jew, Apella, believe it.” 

‘But now— 

“What God intends to destroy he first makes mad.” 





“Postic Disrurpance.—It having been announced 
‘that the Kev. Mr. Rand, of Boston, a lecturer for the A- 
merican Anti-Slavery Society, would deliver a discourse on 
the immediate abolition of slavery, inthiscity last evening, 
a large audience assembled at the Baptist Church, where 
the dicourse was to be deliverec. All was quiet until the 
speaker touched upon the great subject of his mission, when 
he was loudly and violently interrupted by a body of young 
men, apparently assembled forthe purpose. ‘I'he speaker 
attempted to go on, but the violence increased whenever the 
subject of slavery was mentoned, until he found himself 
compelled to sitdown. The Rev. Mr. Neale, and the Rev. 
Mr. Jocelyn, interposed, and attempted to allay the tumult, 
but their exertions only served to increase the storm, which 


.continued at intervals, until the close of the meeting. We 
;are sorry to say that the violence did not end here. A_por- 


tion of therioters afterwards visited the dwelling house of 
Mr. Jocelyn, tore up the fence in front, assailed the windows, 
and did other damage to the premises, to what extent we 
are not informed, uot having witnessed any of the proceed- 
ings."—N,. Haven Her. 


. New Haven Mos. 

As we conjectured, this outrage on private right and pub- 

‘lic decency was set on foot and prosecuted so far as is yet 
‘discovered, by the Southern students in Yale College. It is 
to be hoped, the Faculty will act in such a way, as to show 
those voungsters that they are not appointed regulators of 
the free States. 
We have often remarked, if there were Southern lads 
at school in any place, where we have lectured, there 
was sure to be a disturbance of some ‘kind gotten up by 
them. Whilst we were lecturing in Georgetown, (Brown 
couaty) a Southerner—an entire stranger in the village— 
merely delaying on his journey for the night, posted himself 
atthe door and by his unmannerly language interrupted 
the assembly. He would, doubtless, have proceeded to 
further disturbance, had not a gentleman, not an abolitionist, 
told him, in a way he could not misunderstand, that he must 
behave decently or leave. 





Renewed attempt at Oppression. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing from 
‘Columbus on the 26th inst., says :—— 

“4 bill has been introduced into the Senate, regulating 
black and mulatto persons. It provides for carrying into 
effect the law of 1804, on this subject, and makes it the 
duty of the Courts of Common Pleas, at each session, to 
charge the jurists ou the subject, ateach term; and if they 
‘know any black o1 mulatto persons, that violate the statute, 
in not giving the security demanded for their good behavior, 
&c., they are required tu bring in bills against such offen- 
ders.?? 

What particular occasion has instigated this renewed at- 
tempt to enforce laws, that, from their unconstitutionality 
and inhumanity are fast passing into oblivion, we know not. 
But, this we know right well—and experience every where 
testifies to it—if you wish to make any class of people (and 
the colored form no exception) “nuisances,’? you have but 
to oppress and maltreat them. 
not only from experience, but is founded on the philosophy 


This remark is authorized 


of our nature. ‘The law of our nature is this, and a most 
wise one it seems to be—that the sume tempers we show 
toward others will be exhibited in turn by them toward us, 
If we are kind, we will have kindness reciprocated—if cru- 
el,cruelty,—if injustice, revenge. 


Of the truth of this the Jews furnish a prominent in- 

stance. In some parts of Europe, they are even yet great- 
ly persecuted and ill-treated:—There they still remain a 
‘bye-word for meanness and incorrigibleness. In other parts 
they are treated with comparative humanity—there they 
behave proportionably well and are duly esteemed. In the 
United States, nearly all the unjust and disabling laws a- 
gainst them are abolishecé—and what is the result? It is, 
that they are, in the main, leaving out their religious pecu- 
liarities, very much like other people. We read in some 
Journal the other day, a letter from 1 very intelligent cor- 
respondent at [lamburgh ;—he stated that the Jews in that 
city are treated as the colored people are in the United 
States; they are not even permitted to enter the Coffee-Hou- 
ses. Now, who among us does not feel indignant at this 
treatment of human beings, because they are what they 
cannot help being, and such as Lnfinite Wisdom made them ? 
Yet there are not a few among us, who seein willing to 
wage eternal war against the colored people, on the same 
principle. 
* Jf there be among our Legislators any who wish to ex- 
tinguish mind among the colored people, and take away 
from them this controlling power over their animal inclina- 
tions; if any wish to make them more corrupt than they are 
alleged tobe, and of course more contaminating to the 
whites, let them be shut out from our schools, and from our 
churches; let them have torn from them every protection to 
‘their persons, to their property, to théir fame and reputation 
‘and the result will be certain. ‘They will at last become 
ag debased among themselves as their worst enemy could 
wish them, and as contaminating to those who have debased 
them asa cruel, and of course unwise, legislation can make 
them. . They will be worse in this country than elsewhere, 
because here their rights as men are acknowledged. 


“The Master holds the Slave for the Slave’s good.” 
‘Who can doubt it? When the graceless slave runs away, 





hension? When men pay so much for the privilege of doing 
good, what.tight have we to question their sincerity ? 


——_—_——- 


Ancient Abolitionism.--We have heard much about 
modern abolitionism, but never knew what ancient abolition- 
ism was, until the Rev. Mr. Smylie defined it for us. “An- 
cient abotitionists,” he says, ‘to get free from the evils of 
matrimony, werealways ¢ forbidding to marry, which course, 
Paul tells Timothy, ts a departure from the faith, and giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils.?”? The 
Reverend gentleman classes the institution of slavery with 
the honorable one of matrimony; so that the abolition of 
the former is, in his eyes, as much the doctrine of devils, as 
the abolition of marriage. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 

Seventy agents have been appointed by the Executive Commit- 

tee, to labor in different parts of the free states; and as the expen 

ditures of the society will thereby be greatly increased, the friends 

who pledged certain sums at the last anniversary, are earnestly 

solicited to remit the same as soon as possible; and the friends of 

the cause generally are entreated to make donations to sustain the 

increased number of agents, and the publications of the so- 

ciety. 

Anti-slavery newspapers are requested to give this notice an 

insertion. 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
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Colonization Meeting at Dayton. 


Tt becomes my duty to communicate to you, for publica- 
tion, (if you see fit) an account of a meeting held in this 
place on Sunday evening, for the purpose of resuscitating a 
Colonization society, which had for many years been buried 
in forgetfulness. Notice was given during the day in most 
of the churches, that several addresses might be expected 
that evening upon the subject of Colonization, and the Me- 
thodist church in which the meeting was held was crowded 
to overflowing. 





Dr. Job Haines, one of our most intelli- 
gent and highly esteemed citizens, was called to the chair; 
and Wm. Blodget, esq. appointed secretary. 

The meeting was opened by prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Bares, who prayed fervently for the sable sons of Africa, 
buried in darkness and heathenism. A resolution was 
then introduced by Judge Helfenstein, that addresses might 
be made in favor of the cause of colonization, and that the 
speakers should be limited to halfan hour, Knowing, as I 
did, that it was the custom on all such occasions for the 
friends of Colonization to assail the Abolitionists, I attend- 
ed with a firm resolution to repel the unjust attacks which I 
anticipated would be made; and I was not disappointed. 
In the first address made by R. P. Lowe, esq., the speaker 
urged as an important reason why they should form a colo- 
nization society, that it would rebuke the conduct of the 
abolitionists who were an antagonist society; which being 
interpreted, [ suppose means, that the meeting was got up 
to put down abolitionism. He was followed by a Mr. Pat- 
ton, a lawyer from Pittsburg, Pa. whose speech of about 
half an hour, was almost an uninterrupted tirade of abuse 
against abolitionists. He laid to the charge of the aboli- 
lionists the guilt of the anti-abolition mobs and lynching 
with which our country has been disgraced, and went thro’ 
the usual routine of stereotyped slanders and denunciations 
of Arthur Tappan, and the frightful results to be anticipa- 
ted from the movements of the abolitionists! aud wound 
up with what he considered a very pretty eulogy upon James 
Madison, a friend to colonization, and with calling upon the 
deluded fanatics to look to him and learn a lesson. 

Dr, Haines, the chairman, then arose and stated to tbe 
audience, that he had come there as the friend of coloniza- 
tion, to listen to addresses in its behalf, and to assist in form- 
ing a society; but from the course pursued by the gentle- 
men who had already spcken, he concluded they had come 


there for another purpose—to abuse a portion of their fel- 
low-citizens who entertained different sentiments from them- 


should resign the chair to the audience, from whom he had 
received it, and should have no more to do with the meeting. 
le accordingly withdrew. I then arose to reply to the 
remarks made hy the speakers, and was requested to wait 
until a chairman should be appointed. 

One having been chosen, I proceeded to speak, but 
was requested by Mr. Lowe to stop, until he should make 
anexplanation and an apology for his allusion to the aboli- 
tionists, which had given offence. iie protested that he had 
no design to hurt their feelings, and was very sorry he had 
done so. It was then moved that in the subsequent discus- 


to any other society whatever. 

Icontended that the merits of the Colonization Society 
ought to be discussed, but was willing to postpone it for that 
evening, if another opportunity could soon be presented. 
The resolution was passed, and the speakers subsequently 


selves; that if such were the case, asit seemed to be, he 


sions, no allusion should be made te the abolitionists, of 


and needy [slaves, distressed with hard labors and deprived 
of necessary repose and sustenance]; and in the night is as 
a thief’ [prowling about to discaver something amiss ].— 
15. “The eye, also, of the adulterer waiteth for the twi- 
light.” 16, **In the-dark, they [the kidnappers and man- 
stealers} dig through houses which they had marked. for 
themselves in the day time: they know not [shun] the light.” 
22, “He [the slavite] draweth the mighty with his power 
linduceth leading men among non-slaveholders by his influ- 
encé, boasting, or threats, to connive at, excuse, and even 
justify his wickedness; but if any dare oppose him or his 
ways] he rise: up [in his vindictive wrath], and no man 
is sure of life” [if hc can get him within the jurisdiction 
of Judge Lynch]. 





2. Condition of “the poor’ {Slave}. 

Verse 4. “The poor of the earth hide themselves togeth- 
> [obtain religious and other privileges by stealth}. 5. 
“Behold, as wild asses in the cesert [less cared for than do- 
mestic animals] go they forth to their work: risirg betimes 
for a prey [to the robbers of their time and labor|: the wil- 
derness yieldeth food for them and their children”? [instead 
of theiremployers]. ‘They reap every one his [owner's] 
corn in the field, and they gather the vintage of she wicket 
[oppressor]. 8, They are wet with the showers of the 
mountains, and embrace the rock for wantof a shelter.°— 
10, 11. “They [the wicked] take away the sheaf from the 
hungry, who make oi! within their walls and tread their 
wine-presses, and suffer thirst? [are not permitted to par- 
take of the produce of their own labor]. 12 Men 
groan from out of the city [of Washington, where they are 
penned up as cattle for sale], and the soul of the wounded 
crieth out; yet God layeth not folly to them’ [their suffer- 
ings are, in the sight of God, unmerited]. 


er 


3. The ultimate reward of “the Wicked (oppressor.) 
20. 
‘The worm (remorse) shall feed sweetly on him, he shall 
be no more remembered.?? 24. “They are exalted for a 
little while, but are gone and brought low; they are takeu 
outof the way as all other, and cut off as the ears of 
corn.?? 

Query. Verse 25. And if it be notso now, who will 
make me a liar, and inake my speech nothing worth?” 


WM. LOOTHEH. 


Verse 18, ‘Their portion is cursed in the earth.” 








ANTI-SLAVERY Et CLESIASTICS 








‘Yom the Emancipator. 
Letter from England. 


Copy of a letter from the Baptist Union in England to the 
Board of the Triennial Convention of Baptist Churches 
in the United States: with a copy of the Resolutions 


passed at the annual meeting, held on the 22d of June, 
1836. 


To the Board of the Triennial Convention of Baptist 
Churches in the United States: 


Lonpon, Sept. 13th, 1836. 


Dear Breturen,— 


The letter of April last, addressed by you 
on behalf of the Convention, to the Union of Baptist 
Churches in Great Britain, arrived in sufficieut time to be 
read at one of the meetings of this body in June; and we 
have the opportunity of giving you the most emphatic assu- 
rance, therefore, that it was received in a spirit of fervent 
Christian love and delight. We feel that we love you, 
because of the grace of the grace of the Loid Jesus Christ 
towards you, and because of his image in you; and most 
earnestly do we pray that the one may beeome daily more 
perfect, and the other more abundant. 


We acknowledge that you take a correct view of the 
position which we occupy, and the warfare to which. we are 
called. Wehaveto contend “with usages aid opinions 
time hallowed, and endeared by a thousand cherished rec- 
ollections, and to break down barriers, guarded by an inte- 
iested and powerful hierarchy.” Itis of the highest mo- 
ment that we should gird ourselves for the conflict, in the 
stength, and inthe spiritof Christ. [he weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, neither should our temper be secular. 
We are not permitted to doubt that spiritual weapons shall 
be mighty, through God, to pull down strong holds. Pray 
for us, that in all our exertions we may both aim at his glory 
and promote it. Withgratitude to God we can say that 
the internal mischief to which you have alluded, is visibly 
on the decline. 

Though gratified we are not suprised to learn, that our de- 
puted brethren acquired among you a ‘deep personal regard.” 
We take this opportunity of repeating our acknowledge- 
ments (already publicly expressed) of the kind and courte- 
ous manner in which they were received. May we be per- 
mitted, also, to express our sincere regret that we had not 
the pleasure of welcoming to our assemblies a deputation 
in return ? 

You have solicited the continuance of our correspond- 
ence from year to year,” and you have solicited it upon 
terms most fiank and honorable. You “entreat’’ us ‘as we 
also entreat you,” not only toassist you with our “counsel,’, 
but as faithful brethren” “to remind” you of any **dan- 
ger” to which we may deem you to be exposed, and as, 
of course, there could be no satisfactory coorespondence 
upon any other principles, so, we trust, it will vot be un- 
pleasing to you if we bring them into action on the present 


we cannot hesitate to affirm that however it might be repelled 
by a man of the world, it ought to be enough for a Christian 
Tohold.a fellow creatur? in bondage, isto bold him ina con- 
dition of personal degration and disadvantage; a concition. 
as it exisis, which denies l,m access tu the various sources 
of instruction and avenues of advancement which are open 
to others; which allows no sacredness to domestic ties, but 
sets at naught the divine institution of maniage, and with 
it both the affections and the cluties of the conjugal and 
parental relations, which makes m.\n an Outcast from society, 
and repels him not as alien mere}y, but as a brute, from 
the community, ef which he is nevertheless a constituent 
and a vital part; which, in the gceat majority of instances, 
involves labors which shorten life, anu! in to many cases the 
almost murderous extinction of it, and wich, ‘ fine, im- | 
pedes most grievously a slave's religions instr.'ctiou, fosters | 
his vices of every kind,and renders all but impossil'ey for | 
the most part, his glorifying God on earth, or his Jeari:'¥8 

yy way to héas en. Now Wwe suppose it to be at the option | 
of a Christian, whether he will hold a fellow creature in a| tie also gave notice that he should 

condition like this, Can it fora moment he doobted what! — ; aduée pares on e should, to-morrow, ask leave 
his choice will be? Or can any one, in either hemisphere, | pagan “of pag as ‘i rr a. peniog. the ~ toe 
consent to call him a christian, whochooses tobave a slave? | the relies Rieder aty a: eg of the United a 

What! is Christianity reduced, not merely toa name, b | Mr. CalbeXe eee ne cy ae Bee 


fore republish now that only which specifies the terns oily 
on which the British Baptists will consentto continue their 
correspondence’ with the Baptists of this country. 

esolved, unanimously, *'I’hat the connection which the 
Baptist churches in the United States contemplated by this 
Union, and actually resulting from its proceeedings, consists 
wholly in the maintenance of a beneficial correspondence 
having for its object the advantage of both parties, by an un- 
fettered expression of opinion on all subjects connected with 
christian consistency, the advancement of seligion. and the 
glory of God,”? sine 





$e 


From the Pennsylvania Sentinel, Dec. 28. 
Conerrss.—In the Senate nothing of importance trans- 
ved. Mr. Buc! } ; ; 
pirea, dur, Ducnanan on leave, introduced a bill author~ 
ising the Secretary of the Treasury to compromise the claim. 


of the United States on the Alleghany Bank of Peunsyl- 
vania. Read twice and referred. 7 





he , ceasury, very minute information i ( 
A p : ’ | P 2 mation in refa- 
a mockery? Does itsloud proclamation of **good wi! Papliel of we pe yee : 2 

Y p 8 1 to tion to exporte, imparts, duties, &c. the Senate abjourned. 


men? mean nothing more than a sanction for the right of | 
4 op ' ng. aed for so i t 
power? Isitnolonger the law of acknowledged sover- | Phe House was e:12 me time jp ¢,debate'on the 


eign, “Do you to others as ye would that they should do SbJect of the Abolition nt oe fL.P 
unto you?”? Are equity, benevolence, and compassion, |. Mr. Adams presented ine none : —s iwentye 
no more the characteristic and indispensable virtues of our! *!* other cusens of Silver wake, Susque hannah county, 
profession? | State of I} ennsylvania, praying fur the abolition of slavery 
If any one should meet this appeal by saying that he | 2" the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
treats hisslaves as his children, we must be permitted to | Mr. A. moved that the said petition he referred to the 
reply first, thathe can in no way do so well for them as by | ae for the Distriet of Columbia. a oukt 
breaking their chains; secondly, that he cannot tell who! Ir. Pickens imquired whether the p‘ rsgeberse not, 
may come after him, nor how soon, and thirdly, that his nodes te resolution of the last ee gp “ be lie 
exainple upholds abominations which he refuses to practice, | W'thout beirg referred or printed. The SpedSey said is 
and wou'd appear io condemn. — - Hamper’ for the house to determine. bv ‘ 
Nor should we be silenced by being informed of what we | od reg peer eo oe ree 
very well know, that in the Southern States, “slavery isa) re ak —_— 
political institution”? Weare not poiitical mediers. But 
we suppose that even the ‘political instiution’? of slavery | 
does not deprive the freeman of his liberty. We appeal, | 
therefore, still to the heart of a Chrsitian, as to his individ-| Mr. Davis asked the consent of the House, at tfris time, 
ualchoice. Our language is, fellow Christian! une, if a) to take up and consider a resolution heretofore offered by 
fellow Christian, man of benevolent spirit, of universal | him, providing that all resolutions, petitions, memorials, nd 
love! **Wili you hold a slave?” | other papers, which might be offered during the present ses~ 
How can we conceive the heart of a Chistian dictating, sion of Congress, in any manner relating to the abolition of 
or permitting, any other answer than one to this question ?—— | s!avery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, or 
I will not. [will not. We must think the case decided, | in any of the Territories of the United States, should, on 
therefore, with every Chiistian, if it be merely at his option, presentation, be laid upon the table without being read, or 
But we cannot let it rest here. While it may assuredly be | ordered to be printed, and without debate. 
expected that a Christian would break every yoke if he| Objection having been made, Mr. D. moved a suspen- 
might, it is important for him to remember not only that he | sion of the Rule. 
may butthatif he canhe must. ‘The declarations, “thou| Mr, Owens called for the yeas and nays on-that motion. 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and “whatsoever things} A call having been taken on the motion of Mr, Owens, 
ye would that men should do to you, do yeeven so to them,” | there appeared no quorum voting. 
are the voice of authority, and have the unquestioned fame | ‘The roll having been thereupon called, 170 memers an- 
of law. It is not at our option whether we fulfil these com- | swered to their names: when, 
mands, It is required of us by Jesus Christour Lord. All!  Onmotion of Mr. E. Whittlesey, further proceedings in 
his professed subjects are bound to obey them. Every | the call were suspended, 
faithful subject will obey them. | 


Mr. Parks moved to lay the petition on the table. 
The vote being taken, stood—Yeas 116—Nays 36. 
So the petition was laid on the table. 


And the question on the motion to suspend the rule was 
then taken, and decided in the negative. So the House 
refused to suspend the rule; and here ended the first of the 
series of contests on this exciting question, which the nation 
must witness during the present session of Congress. 


Is it not certain, dear brethren, that a consistent obe- | 
dience to these precepts would lead to the immediate libera- | 
tion of a Jarge number of slaves? Is it not also certain that 
such a proceeding, taken by’ Christian professors at large, in 
the slaveholding states, or by any considerable portion of | 
them, would exhibit the subject in a new light, would a- 
rouse the whole community, and shake the entire system of | 
slavery to its foundation? Is not the overthrow of this sys- 
tem an object to which, under the foreeof the same reasons, 
all Christians ought earnestly to address themselves? Is | 
there any other probable method of achieving this inestima- | 
ble cousummation? Will it not constitute a characteris- | but that it is justified and defended as a master of prin- 
tic triumph for Christianity? Andis not the abetting of | “ a — J ’ a 
slavery, aud even an acquiescence init, A sin, of which _— 
every disciple of Christ ought instautly to wasb hishands? | 

The resolutions we transmit to you, dear brethren, do not | 
refer exclusively to the fetters which bind the slave; they | 
advert also to the prejudices which afflict the calored frees | 
man. Wecaunotsay that we feel itat all less strongly on | 
this subject than on slavery itself. ‘There are indeed, reasons | 


. . . . 1 ' | 

van make tithe mete afilictive of. the pager 1 he bole. 20 One thing which presses with peculiar force on the Pres- 
ee 4 aa yen re is certainly not a “‘polical institu-| § Lorian church in the South, is the spirit of abolition, as 
diferent relation which they beat to the body poli, as| ely developed in some parts of our country. | ‘This spr 
compared with the whites. "hn whatever ae might be | “® aathaere ip, catety eens. oo eee Gnd. itis 
Scat Git inlaid tin tees ts neal eal ahaa, Mae alia. well known that the apostles ministe,ed and planted ghurches 
mite oie vicinal i >Vi- | in countriesin which slavery abounded, and that of a more 
cudly cam be- nano where. slavery: is amknown. Yet 2 agcravated form than ours; and yet masters and slaves 
strong and general prejudice against peop!e of color is cher- ; 5° 


Z : é : | were members of those churches, and equally under the ac~ 
ished even in the northern States: where it must bea matter | ae 2 . ; Hl In 


| sis honty , spiri 
of mere prejudice, generated by the pride which it subse- | penener oe, oie tak REO ee 
quently fosters, and as ungenerous and unholy as itis proud. | fully “ir ais and they ‘gave directions without any 
It is to us nothing less than marvellous, that this grievous | appearance of Jaoanhith for the mutual duties of the relation; 
oppression, both of the bond and the free, should exist and | ‘caine the whole subject of slavery to the benign and gra- 
2 ¢ j hi ies in ite hi , S 
be clng by a mntion wc gloves it ber an | gal operation of te gop. ‘There ict soul convince 
sag » thareme HS"'S | us that the apostolic directions in the New Testament ought 
ofall are equal; but it is not for us to bewail this inconsis- | fo h ? fue the government of our conduct 1 . 
tency, nor the injury which is thus done, in the eyes of the — If 3 puch ae master is ctiminal. it ‘ oe be 
world, to theotherwise noble institutions which it impairs arate 3 Lae ak of tense Geel hs ae . 
and undermines. It is, however, more than marvellous to 7s ‘too va ra : be s ~~ the rules 
us, it is alisost incredible, that the indefensible and cruel ores by divine inspiration, but by the violatian ‘of those 
prejudice against persons of color should have been adopted _— : 
by the churches of Christ, and manifested in the worship There is, however, one passage of Scripture which not 
and ordinances of his house. Hx was meek and lowly of | Ooly shows the criminality of abolition doctrines, but alsa 
heart: are his followers not to copy his example? Would | 80 plainly and fully prescribes our duty im relation to thea, 
he have treated persons of African descent, us the slighest | that we think it proper to quote it at length. It is in Ist 
mixture of tainted blood causes them to be treated among | ‘Timothy, vi. 1—5. ‘Let as many servants as are under 
you? You know that he would not; and if you imitate | the yoke, count their own masters worthy of all honor, that 
hin you will do sono more. Degrading distinctions, which the name of God and his doctrines be not blasphemed, And 
say not, “1 am holier,” but only “Lam whiter than thou,?? | they that have believing masters, let them not despise. them, 
willinstantly be banished from places of divine worship; | because they are brethren, but rather do them serviee, be» 
and the reformation begun here, wili be extended cheerfully | cause they are faithful and beloved partakers of the benefit, 
to the entire system of which these are a part. These things ieach and exhort. Tf any. man teach other-~ 
In pressing the fulfilment of this duty upon you, dear bre- | pe Rin onl i ear ag Ahagesisn a. — 
sheon, wo have tee odvantage lbagiss. Sop habe § oso] cording to godliness, he is proud laanting aaiktaa aut detieg 
impeded by no obstacle. There can be no case in which om 5 ’ 5 uf) atwg 





Slaveholding Christianity. 


George Thoinpson was accused of slandering the South 
because he called their Christianity, a slave-holding, chain- 
forging, whip-plaiting Christianity. It will be seen by the 
following that this is true, not simply as @ matter of fact, 


Synop or Virarnta.-——This body ‘met at Petersburg on 
the 7th inst., and in the course of theie session, passed an 
act ‘on the state of the church,” in which they specify, 
what they regard as “the prominent causes’? of the present 
“disturbance” ir the Presbyterian church. Abolition is of 
eourss one of them, and they speak of it as follows:— 


occasion. Whatever freedom we may be conceived to 
take, we certainly cherish the spirit, and we hope, use the 
language, both of affection and respect. 


confined themselves to the subjects of colonization, and the 
appailing evils and abominations of slavery, with which 
colonization has nothing to do, except to perpetuate. A 
constitution was then introdueed, and an invitation extend- 
ed to the people to come forward and sign. Most of the 
numerous audience immediately left; the highest number 
that signed, that I have yet heard mentioned, is fifteen. 

It was then proposed by a friend of colonization, that the 
merits of that society be publicly discussed at the court 
house on Tuesday evening, the 3d of January next. You 
may well suppose that many Abolitionists were made by 
the course pursued at the late meeting of the Colonization 
Society. 


Our deputed brethren, although they did not mention the 
subject of slavery in the public proceedings-of the..conven- 
tidn, at a privafe meeting assembled for the purpose, made 
known the feelings of pain and lameatation with which our 
body, in common with all religious bodjes in this country, 
at that time regarded the state of American. society, and 
American churches, in reference to it. Since that period, 
our feeliugs have grown far more deep and solemn. ‘The 
facts which havebeen brought to light have afflicted us dey- 
ond measure, and have made us feel it our imperative duty 
to put into a channel of public utterance the sentiments of 
the united churches, in the series of resolutions, which were 
passed unanimously at the public meeting on the 22nd of 
June, and which we transmit to you herewith. 


We are not uninformed of the degree in which, in the Amer- 
ican Union, slavery is either incorporated in the social sys- 
tem, or upheld by public opinion; norhave we been unob- 
servant of the sensitiveness with which remarks on it, wheth- 
er foreign or domestic, have been almost universally re- 
ceived. We have no wish to give offence; but our duty to 
God and to man will not permit us to be silent, nor can we 
believe, after what you have written, that you wish us to be 
so. You will not refuse to consider what, “as faithful 
brethren,”? we address to you—and most sincerely do we 
add our prayer, “The Lord give you understanding in all 
things.” 

It is surelya position which admits of no dispute, that in 
this, as in other matters, a line of conduct may be expected 
from the disciples of Christ, materially different from that 
which may be anticipated from men of the world. Of what 
-use otherwise are the rectitde and tenderness of conscience, 
the holy light, and the exalted principles which characterise 
aChristian? Now, itis to the churches of which you are 
the representatives, that we. make our appeal. Professors 
of the name of Christ! whatever others do, we-entreat you 
neither hold a slave, nor countenance slavery. 

According to some allegations, indeed , which, with what- 
ever truth, have been made on behalf of American. slave- 
holders, we are called on to believe, that through the farce of 
iniquitous laws, the. liberation of slaves is impracticable.— 
Otherwise we are we are assured many would galdly set them 
free, but, in existing circumstances it is necessary, and even 
obligatory to detain them. Of course we understand this 
as the language of lamentation and complaint, Here isa 
practical, and avowedly regretted restriction on the liberty of 
the holder of the slave; he may not give the freedom he 
wishes to give. The duty of a person thus situated surely 
becomes obvious in an instant. We say to him, if a law 
which either imposes an impossible condition on manumis- 
sion, or decrees the seizure of a manumitted slave, makes it 
imperative on you to detain him for the moment, ought you 
not to’be making restless endeavors for the repeal of that 
law, and using every means to prepare for the easy acqui« 
sition and the‘safe possession of that freedom which ‘it is 
yourright to give and his to enjoy? Without such endeav- 
ors, it becomes manifest that the existence of the law is but 
a pretext for the slaveholder, and his acquiescence in itren- 
ders him a partaker of its iniquity. In ordinary cases how- 
ever, we conceive we cannot be in errorin regarding slavery 


Yours Respectfully, 
J. H. S. 
Dayton, December 27th, 1836. 


P.S. You are at liberty to insert the above in your paper, 
or not, as you think best. 

We had an interesting, and I hope profitable, discussion 
of the question of the abolition of slavery in the D.C., 
last evening in our Lyceum. “It is postponed for further 
discussion. I nope much good may grow out of it. Next 
Tuesday evening the colonization plan is to be publicly de- 
bated in this place. 


J. A. S. 





‘Scriptural Account of American Slavery. 


Reading in my family the xxiv. chapter of Job, I was 
struck with the strong language of the Patriarch, in descri- 
bing the wicked great men of his day, as being remarkably 
descriptive of the system and effects of .Slavery, as existing 
in this country. ; 

1. Character and dvings of “the wicked” [or of Slaveites.| 


Verse 2. “Some remove [destroy] the land-marks [free- 
‘papers]; they violently take away flocks [droves of men, 
women and, children], and feed thereof” [of the gains made 
by selling them]. 4. They tum the needy [colored people, 
slave and free | out of the way” [of insttuction.] 7. “They 
cause the naked [slave] to lodge without clothing, that they 
have no covering in thecold. 9. “They pluck the father- 
less from the breast” [to gratify their avarice or passion ]. 
10. “They cause him [the negro[ to go naked without elo- 
thing, and they take away the sheaf from the hungry.””— 
13. “They are of those that rebel against the light [of truth, 
justice and equity]; they know not the ways thereof, nor 
abide in the ways thereof.” 14. “The murderer rising with 











does not the master offer hundreds of dollars for his appre- 
5 oe PR Ra wee te A east by } 


the light, killeth [with severe unreasonable tasks] the poor! g¢ optional. Now we raisean argument on this ground, and 


Fis 


the retention of thé prejudice we are combatting can be ob- 
ligatory or imperative. In indulging it, you are only either 
pamperitig the pride of your own hearts, or yielding to the 


about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh eRVYy 
strife, rai‘ings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the trath, su - 


a Tend ae iea ppoging that 
current of feeling around you. AsChristians, you are call- eee from sucic withdraw thyself 
ed on to mortify the former, and stem the latter. Nothing Here, we think, it is as plain as words-can make any 
hinders you from beginning, and even from triamphing at thing, that modern abolition principles and spirit constitute 
once, ‘I'he object may be achieved thre first moment you | thecase of those men who teach otherwise than the apostle 
are determined toachieve it. And permit us to assure you ; approves, and form the class from which he commanded 
that whenever this moment shall arrive, it will be inferior to| ‘Timothy te witlidraw himself. ‘The apostle’s teaching was, 
none in the history of your churches, for honor to the name | that servants should count their own masters worthy of all 
you profess, for prosperity to the churches you compose, and | honor, and do service to believing masters, because they are 
for prosperity to the country you adorn. | faitnful and beloved partakers of the benefit. Certainly the 
Dear brethren, “our mouth is open unto you, our heart is, modern aholitionist teaches otherwise than Paul taught; 
enlarged.» But wespeak not alone. We call to remem- and if he cannot be convinced of his error, the only scriptu-. 
brance that we are addressing a body, the sentiments of | Fal remedy is to withdraw from such. 
some of whom, and a number rapidly increasiag, are in uni-| Another view of the case which we ‘think imporiant is 
son with ourown. We rejoice in -the abundant evidence | this. When the general assembly was'formed, a large ma- 
which has reached us, of the fact that the attention of many | jority, if not all of the churches and presbyteries, oyt of 
has been awakened, and that the voices of many have been | which it was formed, were in slave holding states. ‘The 
heard. Yes, America has heard on this subject the voices | attempi to make slave holding a bar to communion or to 
of many of ber sons, and with delight we have seen among | fair ministerial standing now, is ‘changing the constitution 
the band of her abolitionists (aud many in spirit, we trust, | of our church, and the original terms of communion, This; 
are such, who may not have adopted the name) a large} we cannot permit. Therefore, the synod solemnly affine 
number of our own denomination. No words ¢an express | that the general assembly of the Presbyterian. church, have 
the warmth of our sympathies with them, or the ardor of our! no right to decane that relation sinful, ‘whieh Christ and his 
desire, that on this great occasion ourentire denomination | apostles teach to be consistent with the myst unquestionable, 
may be of one heart and one mind. ‘Be assured, dear breth-| piety—and that any act of the geéral assembly which, 
ren, that the extinction of oppression, whether of the bond or! would impeach the Christian ‘cha.radter of any «man, bee. 
free, is a work which lies with the churches of Christ. They | cause he is a slave holder, wou'd be & palpable violation of 
can doit. They must do it. “They will be :esponsible for! the just principles ow which the w.ifon of our chuseh, was. 
the continuance of oppression, with al] its crimes and horrors} founded+as well as a daring usv.cpation of authoxity grant~ 
if they donot. Andas no portion of the church of Christ | ed by the Lord Jesus. Lest the sentiments just expressed 
in the United States is more influential than your own, as} should be misunderstood, syr.od would add that the likeli« 
none has been more abundantly blessed with,those extraordi+ hood of the necessity of a':y geogropaical division, through 
nary operations which exhibit religion in its mightiest eper-| the operation of this fana cicism is not so great as it was some. 
gies, as none is more prompt or more vigorous in all other |-tine ago. Yet, on 'inis subject, be the danger small or 
‘works of faith and labors of love,’? so we entreat you to} great, a vigilance C’srregponding to the exigencies. of the 
suffer none to be more forward or more active in this good | times is our manife st ‘duty. ron 
cause. We know that in the same cause both our fathers 
‘and ourselves slept too long, but it would be pvor evidence 
thatwe had been awakened, if we were to use no_ efforts for } 
the arousing of our brethren. We wish to bélieve that what- , 
ever slumber remains among yott, itis but that of inadver- | man, who is we! ksown to the public as one of the pioneers 
tency and inconsideration. 1tc=nnot be that you will refuse | in the cause of ‘sloral Reform in the city of New York, 
to put away this “accursed thing,” when its true aspect shall | closed his arc ous life in thar city on Tuesday afternoon, the 
have appeared to you. Anenlightened conscience, and a 13th iMS"ar,r, in the 35th year of hisage. The severe trialg 
melting heait, will be far more prompt and effectual than and fe" seentions-he was compelled to endure, in connexton 
our importunities, and perhaps even while we are writings) With his inflexible opposition to licentiousness in all ite 
may be rendering our importunities needless. fo ~ms, with others of a most painful and disheartening nas 
Can we, dear brethren, without shewing unreasonable fears ture, had for some months past, in a measure overcame 
again entreat you to receive in kindness what we have wii’,./ jhat equanimity and composure of mind, so indispensable 
ten in the fullness of our hearts? Or can we hes’ tate | to the effectual prosecution of the work; and he has fallen 
to anticipate’ that’ serious. consideration of ‘jur re-| under their-pressure at @ period of resuming his important 
marks, that willing acquiescence in evident truth and that | labors; when, after a full scrutiny into the charges against 
ready fulfilment of admitted duty, which shall f ally convince ‘him, the Synod of New York had reversed the decision of 
us that you are indeed our brethren in Chris‘, and justify the | the Ba Presbytery of that city, which bed suspended in him 
ferver with which, on the behalfof our brethren at lasge,| the exercise of ministerial furetions. He has now, we 
we subscribe aursel ves. 








Res. J. R. M* Dowall.—This exemplary and persecuted 





. alia ‘humbly trust and belie-,e been gathered into his heavenly 
ag a gy an | Fests—and ©” stever may be the present sentiment as ta the 
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{ ccameilliy of his measures on the subject, the lied life, 


emma teen the zeal, the fervor, the faithfulness, aud the apostleship of 
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i d identified with 
_ R. M‘Dowall will be forever honored an tifie \ 
roost of Moral Reform in this Republic, / 
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POETRY. 


all hidden places, 


breathing thing, a!l the elements of human com 


have reached and re 
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For the Philanthropist. 


“find they shall beat their swords, into plowshares, and their 
lift up sword 


egainet nation, neither shall they learn wars any mere.” 


spears inte pruning hooks, Natron shali not 


Zeotah Od, 4th. 
Hail happy morn, when all nations will rise, 
And send up their prayers to the God of the sktes, 
When each hut and each hovel, a dwelling shall be 
For Jehovah, andall his salvetion will see. 


flail happy morn, when all warfare {s o'er 
And nation shall rise against no more, 
When the Jew and the Gentile together will meet, 


fort should expand till they 
freshed each partaker of 
seeds of vegetation are’! 
gales,and dropped by bir 
hollows, the means ef en) : 
veyed to places lofty or lowly in the social scale 
whence the winged messengers may ret 
the deep with an equal recompense?— When wil 


every fi 








and nourishes thelife of every 


human life; that as 
re-borne here and there by 
rds upon ridges and into 
oyment should be con- 


y return over 


governments learn thut they are responsible for 
ife which is sacrificed through a legislation 
of partiality; whether it be a servant of - its own, 
murdered by rebellious hands, or of a half nour- 


economy could materially lessen; for, without 
- | coadjtitors and without means,—except our own 
- | hearts and hands,—ia the beginning of the sacred 
strife between Lrnertry and Stavery, how could 
we expect either popular applause, or a long sub- 
scription list? Again and again we came to the 
sorrowful conclusion that each number of the 
Liberator must be the last we could publish; but, 
as often, sudden and unexpected relief was proyi- 
|| dentially given, and we were enabled to continue 
the conflict with those ferocious enemics of the 
human race,—those atheistical usurpers of the 
throne and government of the Almighty, who 
transform human beings into brute beasts, and ar- 
ticles of merchandize. 


’ 
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[Fromthe Anti-Slavery Quarterly Magazine.) 


It is-happy for mankind that monsters are not 
immortal. Overruling benevolence has kindly 
subjected their savage natures to the control of hu- 
manity. What they exceed in strength they lack 
in wisdom, so that gentleness is fated, in the end, 
always totriumph. A monster to which these re- 
marks emphatically apply is Slavery, which 
needs only to be pricked with the spear of truth 
and it will speedily dash out itsown brains. ‘The 
paroxysms of the breast are already ominous of 
its end. 

Slaveholders have been g0 long uscd to the 
driving system, in what they caii their domestic 


by fear. 
olution is at hand, and then you will 
tment to prevent or promote it, accordingly as self. 
preservation, not virtue, may dictate. 
ruling motion of this portion of mankind, is a tim. 
id, contracted, ungenerous selfishness, 
greatest impediment to the political improvement, 


and conse p 
J. cote Fe of the great body of 


Only convince then that a bloody rey- 
see a move- 


In ‘fine, the 


always the 


> Lermucrat, 


ADVERTISEM EN TS, 


LONG & PATTESON’S 








CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM, 


On Columbia street, East of Main. 


aomnre- Moat they find it hard to use any other, 
esvecially were they consider theirinterests deep- 
lv involved. Were they as anxious to hire the 


ished babe dying on its sickly mother’s knee, or of 
a spirit-broken merchant, or of a worn-out artizan? 
When will the people learn that, instead of acqui- 


And bow with one heart at the same mercy seat; 










One fact we wish our friends to remember: at 
no period, since the commencement of our paper, 
has its income been equal to its necessary expen- 








When the Kingdom of Christ spreads from shore to s*°re, 
And oppression and bondage are known no mo* 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS: 





When the master and servant alike will meetain 
The Gospel of Jesus, with feelings the same. 


Rai! happy morn, when these eri!dren of tears 


“Of affiction and bondage, of su‘Tering and fears, 
(Vill rise from th ir cbafns by the strength of the Lord, 


To taste his salvation, and feast on his word. 


The glorious day is now dawning, when he 
Will hear the oppre»’d, and the prisoner free, 
And lead them éa pastures of love by his grace 
And by the till waters appoint them a place. 


Hes happy morn, when the stranger that now 
Is held bleedingand bonnd no longer shall how 
To the yoke of oppression, but loudly proclaim 
Salvation and mercy, through Jesys* name; 


When the poor and thie wretched no tonger will mourn, 
But will find at the banquet of mercya home, 

Wher the long night of sin shall have vanished away, 
And a nation be born to the Lord in a day. 


Hail happy morn when the world will rejoice, 
And in praise to Jehovah wil! lift up her voice; 
When all in the high ways of Zion shall go, 
And Jesus will reign King of nations below. 
OLIVIA. 


Caaticorar, Nov. 22d, 1836. 





For the Philanthroplast. 
PRAYER FOR THE SLAVE. 


Thou sov'reign of mankind 

Who ever waits to hiess, 

The widow’s stay, the orphan’s friend, 
The hope of the oppress’d— 


Oh! hear the stranzer’s wall, 

The cartive soul release. 

Oh! come and hea! the broken heart, 
Give liberty and peace. 


Thy promises we plead 

That thou wilt set them free, 
That thou wilt for them intercede 
And bring them near to thee. 


We hear the orphan’s cries 

Torn from a mother's care; 

We see that mother—hear her sighs, 
~ Her accents of despair. 


For them, our prayersstia!l rise, 

For them, or tears shall flow; 

Since thou hast given us grace to feel 
Some pity for their woe. 


Lord we can nothing do 
Withont assisting grace, 

Yet we will still for mercy sue 
For this degraded race. 


But thou canst give them rest, 
Their keen afflictions fee), 

Pour balm into the bleeding brenst 
And every sorrow heal. 


O God of Israel, hear, 
Tby promise cannot fail, 
While at thy throne we humbly plead, 
Let faith and prayer prevail. 
OLIVIA, 
Cmiuiicotur, Nov. 22d, 1826. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT 
FROM MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


He who made the human heart to yearn at the 
vice of kind: ess, and to leap up at the tone of 
voy, thereby rebukes the system which gives birth 
jto mutual curses and flings sorrow into many 
homes ;—he who gradually discloses to the roused 
human ear the music of his name, does it for oth- 
er purposesthan to have it taken upon human 
lips in mockery as a pass word to the meanest 
frauds—He who made yon glitiering sea a broad 
path by which his children might pass to and fro, 
so that the full may bear bread to the hungrv, and 
the skillful send clothing to the naked, must -pity 
the perverseness by which such mutual aid is de- 
clined, or yielded only at theexpense of crime— 
artificial crime, which brings on natural, as its 
sure consequence; He who scatters his bounties 
over the earth with tnpartial hand, his snow and 
sinshine, his fruitsand gems. He who lets loose 
his herds on the plains of the tropics and calls 
the fishy tribes into the depths of the polar seas; 
— He who breathes upon the corn fields and they 
wave; who whispers among the pine forests of 
the North, and they bow before him,— hus works 
that man may impart and enioy; and yet man 
will not impart, and forbids his fellow-man to en- 
oy ;—He who in a still small voice says {2 the 
indoo beneath the palm tree, “(Get thee a 
home;” who visits the broken sleep of the toil- 
worn artizan to bid him get food and rest; who 
comes in the chill wind to the shivering boor to | 
‘warn him to provide apparel; who scares the 
crouching Arab with thunders among the cay- 
erned rocks, and the Greenlander with tempests 
on the icy sea, and tne African with wild beasts 
in the sultry might, that out of their terror may a- 
rise mutual protection and social ease,—is daring- 
ly gainsayed by intermedjers, who declare that one 
nation shall have scanty food and another misera- 
ble clo.hing; and that a third must still find holes 
mthe rocks, or a refuge in the trees, because 
neither wood nor iron shall be given for hab- 
itations. Shall there not come a day when the 
toil-worn Briton shall complain, “I was hungry 
and ye gave me no food;” and the Pole, “I was 
_ naked, and ye clothed me not;” and the Syrian 
~ wanderer, “I was houseless, and yesheltered me 
“not?” end the gera-decked hungering savage, “] 
~ Was poor and ve visited me uot, nor let me enrich 
_ you in return?” ‘When will men learn that the 
“plan of Divine Providence indicates the schemeof 
uman providence; that man should distribute his 
possessions asGod scatters his 
hana for kindliness and 
should be governed so as to secy 
all interests naturally hacmening cadet ae 


escing in the interposition of oaths which they 
intend to break, of a watch which they permit to 
be insultedand slaughtered, of a law which they 
bring up their children to despise and to defy, they 
should demand with one voice that freedom in the 
disposal of the fruits of their toil, upon which 


proves a more unfailing stimulus thay any aryi- 


industry at the experise of aii others? When 
shall we leave the natural laws which guide hu- 
man efforts as they guide the stars in their courses 
io work, without attempting to mend them by our 
bungling art? When shall man cease to charge 
upon Providence evils of his own devising, and 
pray for deliverance from the crimes he himself 
has invented, and from the miseries which follow 
in theirtrain? We implore thai there may be no 
murder, and put firelocks into the hands of our 
smugglers. We profess our piety, and hold the 
Bible to unhallowed lips in our custom houses.— 
We say “Avaunt!” to all that is infernal when 
we bring our children to the font, and straightway 
educate them to devilish subtilty and hatred.— 
We weekly celebrate our love for our whole race, 
and yet daily keep back a portion of the universal 
inheritance of mankind. O, when will man come 
in sing]: ness of heart before his Maker, and look 
abroad upon His works in the light of his coun- 
tenance? 


ee ee 


Tne PrarnpEater.—Mr. Lecgett, Jate editor 
of the Evening Post, havings»ld out his interest 
in that paper, has devoted himself to the publica- 
tion of a weekly paper, called The Plaindealer.— 
It isin double 8 vo. form, each number containing 
16 very large pages. Price five dollars per 
annum. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Leggett's 
editorial qualifications will not be disappointed in 
their expectation of finding all his articles written 
in the clearest, purest quality of Saxon English, 
conveying to every reader ihe full and exact ideas 
he wishes to communicate. His principles on 
most poin'sare of the cast commonly called ultra. 
In politics, he promises in his prospectusto be dem- 
ocratic, not only tothe extent of the political max- 
im, thatthe majority have a right to govern,” 
but to the extent of the moral maxim, that “it is 
the duty of the majority so to govern as to pre- 
serve the equal rights of all.” Heisan “enemy 
to all restraints on the many for the benefit of the 
few ;” and considersthe “people as the only prop- 
er source of government, and their equal protec- 
tion its only proper end.” Atthe same time he 
declares that his paper “will never deserve to be 
considered a party paper, in the degrading sense 
in whichthat phrase is commonly unde:stood.” 
He goes against banks and chartered privileges, 
andis fully in favor of “absolute free discussion, 
even of the subject of slavery. He goes farther, 
and says: 

‘“‘We are under no obligation, political or other- 
wise to refrain from a full and candid expresson of 
opinicn as to the manifold evils, and deep disgrace, 
inflicted on our country by the ins‘itution of sla- 
very. Nay, more, it will be one of the occa- 
sional but earnest objects of this paper to show, 
by s‘atistical calculations, and temperate argu- 
ments, enforced by every variety of illustration 
that can properly be employed, the impolicy of sla- 
very, as well as itsenormous wickedness: toshow 
its pernicious influence on all the dearest interests 
of the South; on its moral character, its social 
relations, andits agricultural, commercial and p :- 
litical prosperity. No man can deny the mo- 
mentous importance of this subject, nor that it is 
one of deep interest to every American citizen. 
It is the-duty, then, of a public journalist, to dis- 


trary encouragement given t¢ one auication of 


‘ bilities upon itself; in our case, we have not a sin- 


delitiquenc; 
we never expect to collect. 


the slaveholdersin christendom. 


fore we make this appeal. 
nations from sundy societies, and from personal 


to present in this connexion, but they do not desire 
such publicity. 


our friends, to relieve us of vur burdens, by sys- 
tematic efforts, 
tial success. 

chiefly and peculiarly these: 


tality, a change in public sentiment, on the subject 
of slavery, began to be visible, and just as fast as 
the cause of immediate emancipation advanced, 
anti-slavery newspapers naturally sprang into 


patronage which would otherwise have been ex- 
tended tothe Liberator, and which it greatly need- 
ed. This is not stated reproachfully or complain- 
ingly: we have hailed with sincere delight, the 
appearace of every new abolition periodical, and 
deeply lamented whenever any has been discontin- 
ued. But the fact explains to some extent at least, 
why it is that we are in our present situation. 
2. The Liberator, having first begun the con- 
flict with those twin monsters, Suavery and CoL- 
ONIZATION, uaturally excited the concocted venom 
of every human reptile in the iand, and caused a 
prodigions uproar against it, among professor and 
profane, which in nny instances so prejudiced the 
minds of new abolition converts, that they stood a- 
loof from giving the paper a prompt support. But 
the other anti-slavery newspapers, not being thus 
signally odious, (although identical in spirit and 
in principle with ours,) had clearly an advantage 
over us, by no means detrimental to the cause in 
general, but enly to the Liberator in particular. 
3. \elabor under no ordinary disadvantage 
in another particular. The Emancipator is 
supported by the consolidated patronage of aboli- 
tionists throughout the nation—that is, it is the or- 
gan of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
the funds of that Society are in part appropriated 
to i'ssupport. The Friend of Man, published 
at Utica, is theorgan of the New York State 
Anti-Slavery Society, which secures it from Icss. 
Both these exceedingly able and valuable news- 
papers are printed on a much larger sheet than 
ours, and yet afforded at the same price, which 
could not be done without the aid of a national or 
a state treasury. This is aninjury to the Libe- 
rator. The Herald of Freedom, published at 
Concord, N. H, (and worthy of the most exten- 
sive patronage,) we believe has a fund pledged 
sufficient to insure its untrammelled publication. 
But the Liberator is not the organ of any Society 
— it has notreasury upon which to draw in case 
of need—its life depends upon its sibscription list 
alone. In the other cases specified, a powerful 
society or association takes all the pecuniary lia- 





gle prop, but are kept, and for the last six years 
have been kept, under the overwhelming pressure 
of these liabilities, in addition to the burden and 
peril arising from the advocacy of the anti-slavery 
cause. Let us not be un“erstood to intimate, or 





cuss it; and from the obligations of duty we trust 
the Plaindealer will never shrink. We establish 
this paper, expecting to derive from it a livelihood; 
and if an honest and industrious exercise of such 
talentsas we have can achieve that object, we 
shall not fail. But we cannct, for the sake of a 
livelihood, trim our sails to suit the varying breeze 
of popular prejudice. We should prefer, with old 
Andrew Marvell, to scrapea blade bone of cold 
mutton, to faring more sumpiuously on viands ob- 
tained by a surrender of princinle. If a paper, 
which makes the right, not the expedient, its car- 
dinal object, will: not yield its conductor a sup- 
port, there are honest vocations that will; and 
‘etter the humblest of them, than to be seated at 
the head of an imazlential press, if its influence is 


not exerted to promote the cause of truth,” 





[From the Liberator. ] 
CONCERNS OF THE LIBERATOR. 


We have nearly completed the sixth volume of 
the Liberator. Before commencing a new vol- 
ume, we wis to apprise the friends of the Anti- 
slavery cause, and all those who feel a -peculiar 
interest in the continuance of our paper, precisely 
of the situation in which we find ourselves pla- 
ced; and to state some reasons why we both need 
and solicit an augmentation of patronage. It 1s 
with some reluctance that we use the word solicit, 
because it seemingly betokens dependence, which 
too frequently conflicts with independence—and 
and because we have hitherto chosen to let our pa- 
per speak for itself, and obtain such voluntary 
support as its merits might happen to command. 
But, as we have no personal favors to ask, we 
shall throw our natural squeamishness aside, and 
speak in unhesitating language. 

The manner in which the publication of the 
Liberator commenced—without a subscriber— 
is generally known, at least among abolitionists. 
Something, too, is known of the formidable diffi- 
culties which we had to encounter and surmount, 


desire, that a single subscriber should withdraw 
his support. from ‘any other’ abolition journal, in 
order to give it tothe Liberator. We should de- 
precateany such act. Among so many professed 
abolitionists, @tl these publications ought to be well 
supported. Our object is simply to show, that 
our painful liabilities have not beén lessened by 
the prodigious growth of our glorious cause, and 
that we have some claim for a more extended 
support. If we had any property to sacrifice, as 
long as the smallest fraction of it remained we 
should not allude to our embarrassments; but sil- 
ver and gold we have none; and while we are 
consecrated to this cause,to spend and be spent 
in its prosecution, itisutterly impracticable for us 
to engag? in any lucrative business for the pur- 
puse of ‘:naking money.* Perhaps our services 
are no longer needed ; the land is thoroughly a- 
waked—abler and better men have taken the field 
—and it may be dutiful for usto retire. We shall 
endeavor to be guided by the clear indications of 
Divine Providence. In the mean t:me, while we 
shall be thankful for any extension of our sub- 
scription list, we cannot consent to be considered 
as remaining on suffrance, or as personally de- 
serving of assistance. Whatever may be done 
or given, muut be dona or given, not to us, but as 
unto Christ, who came to proclaim liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of prison doors to those 
who are bound. 

The editor is conscious, that, for some time past, 
the Liberator has deteriorated both in interest and 
ability. . His apology is, ill-health, protracted with 
more or less severity, which has unfitted him for 
mental and physical effort. Should he fully regain 
his health, he trusts that he shall be enabled to in- 
fuse new spirit into his columns, and to make the 
paper worthy of public patronage. 


* The editor deems ita duty to state, that the publisher 
has sacrificed upon it during the present year, all the prof- 
its (a considerable amount) ‘which he has made on the prin- 
ting and sale of a large number of ‘anti-slavery works, His 
severe toil has therefore been without the slightest remunera- 


ditures. If all our subscribers hed paid 1:3 pune- 
tually, we should have reecived kui a-mere sub- 
sistence; but, in ¢Smmon with all newspaper  es- 
tablishmen's, we have suffered severely from the 
of patrons who never pay. Thov- 


mutual interest is a sufficient check, while it| sancs of dollars are due tous, a tithe of which 
This loss is really 


more embarrassing to us than the opposition of all 


How, then, it may be asked, has the Liberator 
been enabled to prolong its existence to the pres- 
enttime? Answer—it isstill in debt, and there- 
Again—it has been 


partially sustained by seasonable and liberal do- 


friends—a list of whom gratitude would urge us 


Sundry attempts have been made, by some of 


These have met with only par- 
But our present difficulties are 


1. As soon as, through our humble inst.amen- 


existence, and thus absorbed a large portion of 


that you are too premature—that you are askin 


| F 


their hands into their pockets, look serious, and| - 
say little or nothing. But if joformed that busi: 


politicians of the North, as the latter are to be 
hired, they might, at a cheap rate, protect their 
darling sytem of whipped labor for a good many 
years to come. But they cannot pay wages. 
They would think it worth while to purchase a 
northern president, provided they could be put in 
possession of a true bill of sale, setting that the 
said chief magistrate is become the property of the 
South: but they cannt think of exalting a non- 
slaveholder tothe dignity of a‘ party toa bargain 
—with power to recede at pleasure. Most aston- 
ishing but fortunate blindness! Here stands the 
North, cap in hand, ready to be hired to do the 
dirtiest j»bs—cheap. Yet the South has the folly 
to think she can drive cheaper than she can hire. 
She tells the politicians of the North they are a 
faithlesss set of rogues who cannot be trusted out 
of reach of the overseer’s whip, and that they will 
no sooner have got what they ask, than they will 
forgetall their solemn promises todo wrong, and be- 
have as freemen should! What could be more favor- 
able to the cause of humanity? ‘The politicians 
of the north cannot be openly driven. The vis- 
motrix, to speak rather Jearnedcly, must be applied 
gastropeithically, and notopathically. If we do 
not mistake the signs of the times, the present 
state of thingsis near itsend. The political dri- 
ving of the slaveholders is becoming so much like 
their agricultural, that the subjects of both will 
soon begin to sympathise with each other. 
It will be of little avail to the South to gain 
Texas, if she loses the services of the North— 
The North has furnished her a grand cordon of 
constables to pick up that straggling part of her 
population which rushes to a land where it “can- 
uot breathe.” Sucha land, brought up side by 
side with the old hives where human labor is grown 
for the market, will inevitabiy produce a scarcity 
of that article unfavorable to Texas lands. In- 
deed, what less would it do thanto effect an en- 
franchisement of the whole enslaved race. We 
have seen a boy as stupid as he was cruel, whip- 
ping a miserable horse confi ed in a pound, but 
we presume the beast wouid not have stood sv 
still on a common—and we think so of the siaves. 
The slaveholders, at their preseat rate of driving, 
will soon haveto choose between doing the fair 
thiug by their laborers, and doing without them. 
They will have a practical illustration at the 
North of one of the laws of what they are pleased 
to call Jewish Slavery—a law to which, in their 
pious references tothe Bible, they always forget 
tu refer us—viz: “Thou shalt not deliver uuto his 
master the servant that isescaped from his master 
unto thee; he shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in that p!ace which he shail choose, in one 
of thy gates where it liketh him best; thou shalt 
not oppress him.” 











[From the New York Daily Express. ] 
THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


I amsorry tosee your respectable paper occu- 
pied in giving currency to reports relating to the 
Island of Cuba, not only unjusifiable in them- 
selves, and unsubstantiated, but calculated toa- 
larm every citizen who may have relatives on 
that Island. 
I ailude to the story of a conspiracy being for- 
med amongst the free people ot color there, with 
the view of bringing about ar insurrection of the 
negroes—ihan which nothing can be more absurd; 
for every one acquainted with Cubaknows that 








BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 


TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONE 
P Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Clnclngati.” aie 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every de 2 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, et. st carteadin 


Country. Merchants, and all others wanting BOOK 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retail, are invited to be: inion 
purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., plain, and 
elegant. All the Biblical commeutaries, in common use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books. 


Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 


phies, Memoirs, Biogra- 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. 


— aN Slates, oo Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
and Printing Paper, and Writiig Ink, Waiers, Seali J 
every article of STATIONARY. ere 


Book- Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers Boar 
and all other Binding ” Materials. eto, 





UST RECEIVED an4 for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society corner cf Fifth and 
Plumb streets, Cinciunati. ' 





BOUND VOLUMES. 

Single copy. 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, nw 
Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith-Coutaining 
Clarkson’s History of the abolition of the 


Slave Trade. $0 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 

port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
Channing on slavery. 50 

A new edition of Mrs, Childs’ appeal, revised 

by the author, at the reduced price of 373 
The Fountain, a small pocket manuel contain- 

ing a text for each «ay in the year, with an 

apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 18} 
Life of (sranville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 

mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness, 37% 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 

with an Appendix, making 174 pages. 37% 
An inquiry into the character and tendency of 

the American, Celinization and Anti-slavery 

Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 38 
A Sketch of the Jaw relating to slavery in the 

United States, by G, W. Stroud, 624 
Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native African * 

and aslave. 95 
The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 

Author of an appeal in favor of that class of 

Americans called Africans, 1 00 
Bourne’s Victure of slavery in the U.S, 50 
Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 
Rankin’s. Letters on slavery in the U.S. 35 
4 sall collection of Anti-slavery Hymns. 06 


Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce, by Thomas 
Price. 0 


Spirit of Humanity. 50 
Right and Wrong in Boston. 31 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound, . 25 
Godwin on Slavery. 624 
Paulding & —&& 62 
Euemies of the Constitution Discovered. 564 
Songs of the Free. 50 
Poetical Works of Elizhbeth Margaret Chand- 

ler. 624 

PAMPHLETS. Single oue. 

Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings- 

against the Liserty oF THE Press, 124 
The War in Texas by a citizent of the U. S, 124 
The Texas Insurrection. 64 
Trial of Reuben Crandall. 25 
Third Report of Am. A.-S. Soc. 124 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing? S, 64 
Miss. Grimke’s Appeal. 64 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 64 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio 

Annual Conference, &c. 64 


Per hundred. 
Proceedings of the State- Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held at Utica, Oct. 21,and the first meet 
ing of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc. held at 











the free population of color there, are in the first} , Peterboro, Oct. 22,1835, $8 00 
place, in a very small proportion to the white; and, | 4 small tract of 16 pages containing au extract 
sconal : k coal » “2! from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lectures 
secondly, that they are an orderly and religious} oy Revivals, also an extract of a letter from 
class, beyond any other in North or South Amer-| James G. Birvey, Esq. of Kentucky, to a 
ica, generally gaining their own livelihood, and gentleman in this city ; all relating to the duty 
necessarily, from interest, devoted to the mainte- soem inh AUCH, to SEvly Sine nee wae 
nance of order. Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood 
Of the class of negroes who are in slavery, 1} engravings, forthe use of free American chil- i 
i i dren. 0 
beg leave also to inform you that, comepey % Second Annuel Report of the American Anti- 
what is found in every State or Colony where sla-} ~ Siavery society. 13 00 
very pun 2 aia ome of these in Cuba} Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
is not equal to the white inhabitants; and when} _ veution. te Dies 8 00 
we addto this that the whole physical force is ia| The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade 
. ‘ . | - and of slavery illustrated in a Sermon, by 
the hands of the latter, you will see how impossi-| ’ Jo,,athan Edwards, D. D 500 
ble it is for an insurrection to take place, of a kind] The West India Question by C. Stuart. 8 00 
so loosely anticipated, Abrogation of = Soon Commandment, sen 
by- American Churches. 
Moreover, and lastly, the Island of Cuba now Fire Annual Report N. E. A. S. Soe. 8 00 
possesses immense wealth, employed in agriculture | Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. 
and commerce; and the people are not prone to} °, conference of the Methodist Episcopal 19 58 
revolution, as has been amply testified, whatever eanaily Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2&3 18 15 
may be the fate of the mother country. T hey | First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 8 00 
have besides a good marine force, and a standing | Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery aioe 
army, a well disciplined militia, and, above all, a | Convention. , 
wots fr seamen 08: aie ; 9.” | First Annual Report of the New York Young 
. » possessing resources In Men's Anti-Slavery Society. 6 00 
himself for every emergency. Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 
I am, Sir, your ob’t. serv’t, Marion. f my 
Juvenile Poems. 
An Oup Inuactrant or Copa, | AN 'Siavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs, 6 00 
Narrative ot Amos Dresser. 5 00 
Address to - oaeyinne. val Rostock? by nies 
S mmittee from the Synod af Kentucky, 
THE INERT MASS. tinetnane of Thompeos’s Lecture, 6 3 
Theres a large portion of the human race in| Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation, 3 
society, which lags and drags upon the body poli-| Address tothe Females of Ohio, by James, Thome, = # 00 
tic, against alladvancement towards improvement ALSO, 
in government. The individuals which compose THE AMERICAN ANTESLAVEBY ALMANAC for 
: . : 1837, at $4,00 per 
it are not gregarious asrespects their fellow men phen ong senna 
through selfish timidity. They are enemies in ENGRAVINGS. . 
practice to change or reform, but they never ac-) Wilherforce’s Portraits. 86} 
tively oppose infringement on the rights of the} Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals, fc. 
people, as this requires disinterested exertion — 
Talk to.them of measures of reform, and they A. KELLOGG, 
are always for procrastination. They will urge 
Fifth. street 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, 





toomuch—that you will injure the cause—that between Main and Walnut.. 

you must conciliate and compromise. - If any in- ee cane nian OF PHILADELPHIA 
timation is given that the measures advocated may| ~ NTI-SLA gy 

impede business and money making, they thrust A 923 Arch mn behets Ot ONES “Agent. 








C. DONALDSON & CO, 











tion,in the sequel. ‘ hess operations will be increased, and their selfish 
views promoted, they smile-graciously, gabble 1n- 












inthe-early prosecution of our labors. These 


impartial love, it is an impiety to institutea law of 
need no recapitulation. We struggled on 


partiality, by which interests are arbitrarily 
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“a posed?—when will men learn that it should be | fr onth ‘ J : i : : d n J , 
— 2 BRE Paster oe se gra om 7 to .month, and from year to] . Thebrig Isaac Franklin, arrived at New Or-| cessantly, and are ready to move with open hands. CULLERY, in ail its varieties, 
_ With ‘their wraught as it is with their natural. leans on the 5th inst. from’ Alexandria, with two| But there is one effectual way tostir the heartless nt ee 1G, MW NCINNATI, 














year, with a pecuniary burden, (arising from in- : 
-wrealth—that, as the adequate patronage,) which neither industry nor mass into activity, apart from avarice; and that 1s) 


air of heaven penetrates inte huadred and fifty-five slaves. 


